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The Road to Safety Series 
for 
Grades One Through Six 


Including Pre-Primer and Primer 


Here is a series of books on the Tennessee List (basal for 
grades 1-3, supplementary for grades 4-6) which will add worth- 
while content to your reading program. They are comparable 
to the “basic type” of readers in organization, vocabulary, word 
count, word repetition and general attractiveness. Developed 
from one of the country’s leading Courses of Study in Safety, 
they enable you to broaden and enrich your reading program 
while continuing to teach the SKILL of reading. Certainly 
no more valuable material can be found for co-basal use. 


If you are not already familiar with these books, write for 


information. 
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DEMOCRACY 


The For the 
most & E R I E %y education 
profitable of 

i plomensary Edited by CUTRIGHT AND CHARTERS youth 
reading in the 
for Sparkling stories set in striking pictures, telling children of their American 
American glorious heritage, of the freedoms bought by our forefathers, of the way of 
children duties and obligations of each member of a democracy. Complete living 


program—Grades 1-8. 


SCHOOL FRIENDS YOUR LAND AND MINE 


—Primer 
LET’S TAKE TURNS TOWARD FREEDOM 


—First Reader 


ENJOYING OUR LAND 
—Second Reader 


—tThird Reader 


—Fourth Reader 


PIONEERING IN DEMOCRACY 
—Fifth Reader 


THE WAY OF DEMOCRACY 
—Sixth Reader 


THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY 
—Seventh Reader 


WORKING FOR DEMOCRACY 
—Eighth Reader 
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CHARTERS, SMILEY, AND STRANG 


A modern health program which will help most effectively in carry- 
ing out the new Tennessee -state plans for health and physical 
education. 

Com plete—Grades 1-9 


ALL THROUGH THE DAY HABITS, HEALTHFUL AND 
Grade 1 SAFE Grade 6 


HEALTH THROUGH THE 
YEAR Grade GROWING UP HEALTHILY 


Grade 7 
HEALTH SECRETS Grade 3 A SOUND BODY Grade 8 
LET’S BE HEALTHY Grade 5 Grade 9 
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SELF-HELP 
NUMBER 
SERIES 


CLARK AND CUSHMAN 


Materials which eliminate vocabulary 
difficulties for beginners because they 
present number work in language even 
simpler than basal readers. 


NUMBER PLAY 
(Number-Readiness) 


IN NUMBER LAND 
NUMBERS AT WORK 


Grade 1 
Grade 2 
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Editorial Comment... 


ALL-OUT FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


For years the threat of war has hovered over America. 
Through radio and press we have watched the devastating 
progress of the Axis octopus as its powerful tenacles 
strangled one after another of Europe's peace-loving 
countries. Time and again we have been warned that if 
we remained unprepared, America, like the inadequately 
defended countries of Europe and Asia, would fall victim 
to the German-Jap-Italian monster in its quest for world 
domination. Time and again we teachers have been told 
that, like workers in other professions and occupations, we 
have a distinct responsibility to help prepare America to 
defend itself if and when the need arises. 

Some of us, mildly alarmed at the situation, have made 
some changes in our school programs to meet the demands 
of the defense program. Others have been lulled into com- 
plete complacency by the comforting knowledge that thou- 
sands of miles of ocean protect our eastern and western 
shores, while friendly nations bound us on the north and 
south; by reports of stiffening resistance of Russia to Ger- 
man aggression; by continuing accounts of British victories 
in North Africa; by the conviction that Japan, lacking 
natural resources, worn out by its prolonged war with 
China and possessing a yellow streak down its oriental 
spine, would never dare attack the United States; and 
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basic number 
concepts for first 
and second grades 
—planned sup- 
plements to the 
child’s natural 
number experi- 
ences. Reading 
and number skills 
are developed 
hand in hand. 


® Understanding is consistently 
developed by associating sym- 
bols and processes with con- 
crete experiences. 

® Problems into which the 
child can project himself and 
helps that enable him to think 
through a problem situation. 

® Abundant drill to keep the 
processes fixed in mind. 

® Diagnostic tests including 
systematic remedial reteaching 
in computations and problem- 
solving skills. 

Also Primary Arithmetic 
through Experience, a complete 
course of study and methods 
guide, the scientific background 
of First and Second Number 
Books. 
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by blind faith in the old axiom that right will finally prevail. 
Few of us have sensed the real danger which has existed 
and have responded to it by an all-out program for na- 
tional defense. 

And then, on the memorable day of December 7, a 
horde of Jap bombers, destroyers, and submarines swooped 
down upon an unsuspecting Pearl Harbor and rudely 
blasted all our hopes that America could remain out of 
actual fighting. The formal declaration of war with Japan 
and the Axis powers which followed immediately was in- 
evitable. 

Grim reminders that we are actually a nation at war 
and that we must not underestimate the power of our op- 
ponents are deplorably plentiful. The strategic island out- 
posts of Guam, Midway, and Wake, after heroic defense, 
have fallen into the hands of the enemy. Hordes of Jap- 
anese troops have landed at Lingayen, Lavga, Aparri, and 
Legassi on Luzon and at Davao on Mindanao. Helpless 
Manila is being continually bombed. Enemy submarines 
are preying on American commerce only a few miles from 
American shores. Enemy planes have more than once been 
sighted over California. American planes have been 
downed; American ships have been sunk; American soldiers, 
sailors, and marines have been killed by the hundreds. And 
military authorities assure us that such reverses will con- 
tinue until every man, woman, and child in America co- 
operates fully in a vast, all-out program of national defense. 


Schools and teachers must play a major role in the pro- 
gram of national defense. Suggestions concerning things 
schools and teachers may do to cooperate in our national 
defense program may be obtained in abundance from the 
United States Office of Education, National Education 
Association, Office of Civilian Defense and other national 
defense agencies, current educational periodicals, and de- 
fense projects in other school systems. Every local educa- 
tion association should appoint a committee to: 

1. Study all available suggestions of means by which schools may 
cooperate in the program of national defense. 

2. Combine the most pertinent suggestions into a program of action 
for the schools and teachers of the locality. 

3. Serve as a steering committee to see that the program is put 
into effect. 

4. Cooperate with all other agencies for national defense within 
the locality, state, and nation. 

As an example of what schools may do to assist in the 
program of national defense, one school system in the 
state has prepared the following outline of defense 
activities: 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


The tentative program outlined below constitutes the results of 
preliminary planning in mobilizing the resources of the public schools 
to strengthen the program of national defense. Obviously, such a 
list of things to do will increase continuously as new demands arise. 

This tentative program is a step which is basic to developing the 
actual procedures involved in a plan of action. The next step to 
taken is to organize committees to work out ways and means for 
setting the machinery in motion respecting each major area of 
activity. Obviously, such isolated activities as are already in progress 
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in support of national defense should be continued. The ultimate 
purpose, however, is to consolidate, coordinate, and systematize 
resources and efforts, both present and potential. 


|. FIRST AID, SAFETY, AND HOME NURSING 


. Organize for teachers standard, advanced, and instructor's courses 
in first aid. 

. Include standard first aid course in curriculum of junior and 
senior high schools. 

. Utilize the resources and services of local Red Cross Chapter 
for instructional assistance in teaching first aid and home 
nursing. 

. Renew emphasis on present safety program, giving special atten- 
tion to formal instructional units in safety. 

. Perfect fire drills. 

. Cooperate immediately and completely with the program laid 
down by the O. C. D. in regard to air raid drills and precautionary 
measures. (See article, "What School Teachers and Pupils Should 
Do During an Air Raid.") 


Il. PHYSICAL FITNESS AND ENDURANCE 

. Spread the use of units dealing with the control of contagious 
diseases; sex education; correction of physical defects; improving 
daily health habits and practices, with special emphasis on the 
importance of proper nutrition and dental care. 

. Revise physical education curriculum to emphasize and include 
practices which will meet certain special demands made by mili- 
tary and other service organizations (e.g., Red Cross courses in 
swimming and lifesaving). 


Ill. GOOD CITIZENSHIP TRAINING AND SERVICE 


. Spread the use of democracy units and other citizenship materials 
designed to engender the understandings and attitudes involved 
in our way of life. (e.g., self-denial, sacrifice, search for truth, 
cooperation). 

. Develop and maintain democratic atmosphere in classrooms and 
all other pupil-teacher relationships. 

. Take stock of facilities and plan measures for promoting such 
recreational programs as will contribute to stability and morale. 

. Organize pupils into working groups to knit, roll bandages, and 
sew; to collect buttons, reading material for the U. S. O., scraps 
of colored cloth, toothpaste tubes, tin and lead foil, bright col- 
ored yarn for afghan squares, cardboard, tin cans, aluminum, 
scrap iron, tires, and razor blades; to make weaving frames, 
pillows stuffed with scraps of cloth, laundry bags, and candy and 
cookies to send to soldiers at camp. 

. Encourage and promote the sale of defense stamps and bonds. 

. Strengthen and spread Junior Red Cross Clubs and activities 
throughout: the schools. 

. Develop plans for home and community gardens. 

. Emphasize efforts in vocational and personal guidance. 

. Enlist the assistance of parents and other citizens in carrying on 
the program of the schools in strengthening national defense. 


We recommend that at its meeting in January the Rep- 
resentative Assembly adopt a strong resolution pledging 
to Governor Cooper and President Roosevelt the undivided 
support of Tennessee's teachers in the state and national 
defense activities, and providing for the appointment of 
a committee to plan and direct the defense efforts of 
Tennessee's public schools. 


. 
TENURE OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


For many years a fundamental weakness of our public 
school system has been the tremendous turnover of county 
superintendents. Of our ninety-five county superintendents 
now in office 

71 were in office in 1939-40 

69 were in office in 1938-39 

45 were in office in 1937-38 

37 were in office in 1936-37 

25 were in office in 1935-36 

5 were in office in 1930-31 
3 were in office in 1925-26 
2 were in office in 1920-21 

Tennessee is blessed with an unusually conscientious and 

capable group of county superintendents, but their effec- 
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by 
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Basic Readers for Grades IV-V-VI. Fasci- 
nating stories by outstanding writers of chil- 
dren’s literature. Extraordinary illustrations of 
rare beauty. A planned program of skill de- 
velopment. Teacher’s Guides which give the 
teacher practical aid in carrying on a planned 
basal reading program in these grades. 
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tiveness is greatly impaired by their brevity of tenure. 
Most superintendents will agree that to become reasonably 
familiar with the numerous duties now imposed upon the 
chief county school executive requires not less than two 
years of service, while to formulate and put into operation 
a long-time program of school improvement requires at 
least four years of service. Yet, only sixty-nine of our 
county superintendents have been in office for two years, 
and only thirty-seven have been in office for four years. 

The main reason for this appalling turnover among 
county superintendents is that the state law provides them 
a term of only two years. A few counties have secured 
special legislation to lengthen the term, but most counties 
still accept the provisions of the general law in this regard. 

One county superintendent facetiously states that the 
first year of his two-year term is spent in paying off 
promises he made to get elected, while the second year 
is spent in making promises to get re-elected. Although this 


joking statement grossly exaggerates the actual condition, 


any county superintendent who likes to eat regularly is 
entirely justified in showing some concern over his re- 
election to office. In general, the less frequently he has 
to concern himself with the problem of re-election, the more 
vigorously and courageously he can pursue the duties of 
his office. 

To remedy the numerous evils which accompany the too- 
frequent change of county superintendents the Adminis- 
trative Council is recommending that the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association seek an amendment to the present law 
which will provide a four-year term for all county super- 
intendents. 
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A Radio Message from the Superintendent of City Schools to 
the High School Boys and Girls of Nashville on 


W. A. BASS 
Superintendent of Nashville Schools 


This is Bill of Rights Day. However, 
| am not going to talk with you about 
that. Your teachers are requested to 
review with you the history and the 
significance of the first ten amend- 
ments to our Federal Constitution 
which constitute our Bill of Rights, the 
one hundred fiftieth anniversary of 
which we are today celebrating. 

It is my purpose to talk with you 
“this afternoon about our present na- 
tional emergency. 

As you know, our country has been 
attacked by Japan without previous 
warning. And now, Italy and Germany 
have declared that a state of war exists 
between those countries and _ the 
United States. For our country to be 
at war is a new experience for all of 
you. You have never known, at first 
hand, the horrors, the fears, and de- 
struction of life and property and the 
frustrations of hopes, of plans, and of 
ideals which accompany war. Now, 
you are bound to know all this and 
more. Right now many of you are 
wondering what you can and should do 
in the face of the existing emergency. 

My first suggestion to you is to be 
calm. Do not allow yourselves to be 
stampeded and to act and to decide 
important issues on the impulse of the 
moment. When men and women make 
decisions under the impact of excite- 
ment and under stress, these decisions 
are frequently distorted and illogical. 
You should, therefore, keep your heads 
clear and you should act on the facts as 
you understand them. You should 
think, and plan, and act, with that de- 
gree of calmness of which you are ca- 
pable. You should hold fast to those 
virtues and values which the race has 
heretofore learned by experience are 
good. You should realize that the 
government is aware of the impending 
dangers; that the material resources 
of your country are being mobilized for 
the defense of all; that the entire na- 
tion is rising up as one man and dedi- 
cating itself to the accomplishment of 
ultimate victory. Though we are faced 
with a grim challenge, ultimate victory 
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The Present Emergency 
(Station WSIX, Monday, December 15, 1941) 


will be achieved. You should, there- 
fore, not be afraid. 

In the second place, you should re- 
main in school and redouble your ef- 
forts to learn all you can about as much 
as you can. Doubtless the present 
struggle will be a long and hard one. 
It will require trained intelligence as 
well as brawn for us to see it through. 

To the boys | should say that there 
are enough men of military age now 
available and willing to answer their 
country's call without having you dis- 
turb your high school training by volun- 
teering for the army, navy, or air serv- 
ice. It is not unpatriotic for you to 
take this view of the matter. Right 
now you can best serve your country 
by remaining in high school and by 
fitting yourselves for the exacting de- 
mands that will be made of you before 
the conflict is over. Remember, when 
the time does come for you to join any 
of the defense services, you want to 
be the most efficient person possible. 
A high school education, and the physi- 
cal and mental maturity it implies, will 
make you much more efficient when 
and if you are inducted into the mili- 
tary service of your country. Further- 
more, should you leave school now 
without finishing, you will probably 
never finish. When you return from 
service, conditions which may then ob- 
tain and your age may make it im- 
possible for you to re-enter high school. 
When the conflict is all over, your lack 
of a high school education may prob- 
ably permanently handicap you. 

To the girls | should say that you, 
too, can best serve your community 
and your country by continuing your 
high school career. Your services, just 
as in the case of the boys, will surely 
be needed. Your country will need 
your services in many fields. You 
doubtless will be called upon to serve 
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- ing these trying times. 


in the administration of first aid. You 
will be needed in home and public 
nursing, in emergency nursing, in pro- 
viding surgical supplies and surgical 
aid, in serving as laboratory techni- 
cians. All of these activities require 
special training. You will probably be 
called upon to occupy many of those 
positions heretofore held by men, thus 
relieving men for active military serv- 
ice. Furthermore, if you acquire in 
school the knowledge and skill essential 
for the management of your home, you 
may thus free other members of the 
family to render service outside the 
home. And, finally, through the under- 
standings which you acquire at school 
touching war, industry, and home and 
community life, you can contribute 
vitally to building and maintaining high 
morale in our people whether on the 
field of battle or in defense industries. 
It is in order for me’ to digress here 
to say that even now the administra- 
tive supervisory and instructional staffs 
are working out a definite plan of in- 
struction involving many specific things 
to do in high school instruction in this 
connection. 

In the third place, all of you should 
play the part of the good citizen dur- 
Tolerance, 
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honesty, fair dealing, observance of 
law, respect for the personal and prop- 
erty rights of others, settlement of 
difficulties through due process of law 
are aspects of the life of a good citizen 
in a democracy in times of peace or 
of war. You can make your contribu- 
tion to the general welfare by strict 
observance of these essentials. 

In the fourth place, you should dem- 
onstrate your patriotism at this time 
by personal sacrifice. Your fathers and 
mothers are being called on to pay 
high taxes to support the government's 
war program. Rest assured that these 
taxes will grow as time goes on. What 
you eat and wear, your medical care, 
your school supplies, will all cost more 
than formerly. You can materially aid 
your parents and your government by 
saving. You can reduce the cost of 
pleasure, of dress, of transportation, of 
entertainment, of luxuries. You can 
invest your savings thus made in De- 
fense Stamps and in Defense Bonds. 
In these ways you can serve your gov- 
ernment in this hour of need. 

In the fifth place, you should not 
allow yourselves to become discour- 
aged and dispirited because of your 
doubt of the future. Keep your faith 
in Divine Providence; hold fast to your 
belief in people; love your neighbors; 
respect and cooperate with your asso- 
ciates; get pleasure and happiness out 
of the simple experiences of youth. 
There is every reason why you should 
keep your youthful enthusiasm about 
the future and what it holds for you. 
Keep in mind the fact that doubts and 
fears are destructive forces; that faith 
and confidence are constructive forces. 
Today the hope of the world rests 
largely upon the confidence, the spirit, 
the ability, and the purpose of youth. 

In the sixth place, you can and 
should give careful attention to per- 
sonal and community health. Health 
is a vital factor in individual and com- 
munity morale. Sickness undermines 
confidence and courage. One whose 
energies are curtailed by chronic in- 
fection, one who suffers from malnu- 
trition, one who is constantly on the 
edge of collapse from fatigue, will 
rarely possess a high degree of morale. 
On the contrary, a rugged and buoy- 
ant health assists its possessor to rise 
above petty annoyances and even 
above supreme difficulties and to con- 
front the world and its problems with 
courage and confidence. Look well, 
therefore, to your personal health and 
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to the health of your community. In 
so doing you will make a significant 
contribution to the general welfare | in 
this hour of need. 

Finally, may | suggest that you can 
serve your community and your gov- 
ernment by making your school ex- 
perience rich and practical. Its rich- 
ness can consist of your understanding, 
appreciation, and practice of those es- 
sential moral values which the race, 
through its experiences, has found to 
be good. Among these are common 
honesty, industry, virtue, and fidelity 
to trust. On the other hand, the prac- 
tical values of your high school experi- 
ences may be found in your mastery 
of mathematics, of science, of the 
languages, and your acquisition of ma- 
nipulative skills having to do with the 
molding of materials and the handling 
of tools. All of these constitute a part 
of the equipment with which you will 
have to work when the present crisis 
is over and when the rebuilding of the 
world begins. Your will and your abil- 
ity to serve now and later will consti- 
tute a fair measure of your present and 
future worth to your country. 

"The greatest test of intelligence is 
the ability to adjust to changing cir- 


cumstances." 
& 


IF 
If you can keep your head when all 
about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on 
you; 
If you can trust yourself when all men 
doubt you, 
And make allowance for their doubt- 
ing too; 
If you can wait and not be tired by 
waiting, 
Or being lied about don't deal in 
lies, 
Or being hated don't give way to 
hating, 
And yet don't look too good nor 
talk too wise. 


If you can dream — and not make 
dreams your master; 
If you can think — and not make 
thoughts your aim; 
If you can meet with triumph and dis- 
aster 
And treat these two impostors just 
the same; 
If you can bear to hear the truth 
you've spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for 
fools, 
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New International Dictionary lessens. the 
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reference books. It is truly ‘“‘the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 
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Or watch the things you gave your life 
to, broken, 
And stoop and build _ up with 
wornout tools. 





If you can make one heap of all your 
winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch-and- 
toss, 
And lose, and start again at your be- 
ginnings 
And never breathe a word about 
your loss; 
If you can force your heart and nerve 
and sinew 
To serve your turn long after they 
are gone, 
And so hold on when there is nothing 
in you 
Except the will which says to them: 
"Hold on!" 


If you can talk with crowds and keep 
your virtue, 
Or walk with kings—nor lose the 
common touch, 
If neither foes nor loving friends can 
hurt you, 
If all men count with you, but none 
too much; 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance 
run, 
Yours is the earth and everything that’s, 
in it, 
And — what is more — you'll be a 
man, my, sont 
—Rudyard ‘Kipling. 





What School Teachers and 


Pupils Should Do During 
an Air Raid 


(Official, by the United States Office of Civilian Defense) 


FIORELLO H. LaGUARDIA 
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EMERGENCY INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
SCHOOLS UNTIL FURTHER 
NOTICE 


|. What to Do When the Air Raid 
Warning Sounds 

(“Howling" siren, short blasts, or 
other local general warning.) Sound 
the school fire alarm in a special way 
(short rings, etc.). Have each class 
leave its room in order as in fire drill. 
Conduct classes to the air raid refuge. 

Do not permit any pupils to leave 
the building. 

Do not allow any pupils to return to 
classrooms until the “all-clear" signal 
is given. — 

Do not send the pupils home. 

These protective measures will re- 
quire organization, planning, training, 
and drill. They should be started at 
once. 


2. Air Raid Drill 

Use your fire drill organization to 
get pupils to the air raid refuge. Have 
them file from the classroom the same 
way, in the same order, under the same 
leaders. But take them to the air raid 
refuge. 

3. The Air Raid Refuge 

The chance of a direct hit on any 
individual building is very small. You 
must guard against the blast of near-by 
high-explosive bombs and incendiaries 
and falling fragments of antiaircraft 
shells. 

You must get away from windows, 
and from open doors. The large inside 
halls of most schools are suitable for 
an air raid refuge. Do not use the 
halls on the top floor of the building. 
The cellar is a suitable air raid refuge 
provided there are plenty of exits and 
provided any windows to the outside 
can be protected by a layer of sand- 
bags. 

Select the most protected places in 
the building—be sure they provide 
enough capacity to hold everyone 


without crowding. Be sure there is 
more than one exit. 

It is important, too, that the air raid 
refuge should have easy access to 


drinking water and toilet facilities. 


4. What to Do About Incendiaries 

Be sure the fire extinguishers are in 
proper working order. Be sure you 
have enough people—teachers or older 
pupils—who know how to use them. 
Appoint these people as fire guards. 
Have them take assigned posts when 
the air raid drill sounds. Appoint a 
chief fire guard. 

If incendiaries hit the building, the 
fire guards should try to handle them, 
and put them out with water spray. If 
the fire gets beyond control, the chief 
fire guard should sound the regular fire 
alarm. All pupils should then be con- 
ducted from the building as in regular 
fire drill. Class leaders should con- 
duct them in an. orderly fashion to 
shelter in near-by homes. Leaders 
must keep the pupils in control. 


5. What to Organize 

Do these things right away—they 
are essential now: 

(a) Select the air raid refuge— 
more than one if necessary. Be 
sure there is more than one exit. 

(b) Determine how the school alarm 
will be sounded for an air raid. 

(c) Assign a refuge space or refuge 
room for each class or classroom. 
Assign class leaders to conduct 
the drill—the same as for fire. 

(d) Publish full instructions; have 
them read over and over again 
to pupils. Have them posted on 
bulletin boards. Be sure every 
teacher and pupil understands 
them—now. 

These things should be done at once. 
We are suddenly, unexpectedly, at war. 
When yau have completed all of these 
things, it is time to organize your long- 
range planning. 

6. Here Are Some of the Steps to Take 

The department of education or 
other school authority, under the di- 
rection of the local defense coordi- 






nator, should plan and adopt a war 


program for the duration. Here are 
some of the steps to consider. 

(a) Appointment of school building 
wardens, whose duties should be 
coordinated with their local zone 
or district warden service. 

(b) Special transmission of air raid 
warnings from the control center 
to school buildings. 

(c) Fire defense—adequacy of pres- 
ent equipment, appointment of 
fire watchers (or fire guards), and 
special training in combating in- 


cendiaries. 

(d) Protective construction — quick 
and simple measures to provide 
additional security. 

(e) Study of alternate air raid ref- 


uges for teachers and pupils in 
case of fire. Depending upon 
location, suitable buildings in the 
neighborhood may be available 
for use as air raid refuge. 

It is desirable to explore this pos- 
sibility in order to affect dispersion 
where it can be done without undue 
exposure to the children. 

7. What to Do About Training 

Start your training now. Don't wait 
for the final plan. Drill your pupils 
to behave on an air raid alarm just 
as they do on a fire alarm. Hold drill 
every few days until they are thorough- 
ly accustomed to it. 

Keep up the morale of the pupils, 
so if a raid occurs you will have ex- 
perience in keeping them occupied. 
Organize first aid training for selected 
groups. Organize fire defense train- 
ing for the fire guards. 

8. Are We in Danger? 

The answer to that is—we don't 
intend to be caught napping again— 
anywhere or anytime. We are not 
going to say again—"'It can't happen 
here." 

Don't rush around, don't worry, but 
ACT! These are simple precautions. 
Read them again. Think how you will 
apply them to your school. Then take 
the necessary action—today. 


PARENTS! READ THIS! 

If an air raid should come while 
your children are at school, see to your 
own safety. Stay home, go to your 
refuge room, stay away from windows. 

Do not try to reach the school. You 
could accomplish no good. You could 
do a great deal of harm by such ac- 
tion. 
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Selling to Today’s Customer 


A fresh, effective course by trained teachers with actual experience in the occupa- 
tional field. Not only covers methods and techniques of selling, but gives the customer’s 
point of view—an important angle which has been too often neglected. 
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In an air raid, rule Number | is to forthcoming from the State Depart- 


stay off the street, get under cover. 
On the street, there is the risk of falling 
shell fragments, racing cars, and fire 
apparatus. Stay indoors. 

Do not try to telephone. The wires 
must be kept clear for the wardens, 
the police, and the fire department. 
You might prevent an urgent message 
from getting through. 

This is hard advice. It's not easy to 
take. But it is for your best interest, 
and for the welfare of your children. 


Tennessee State Program 
for Physical Fitness in 
Public Schools 


The State Department of Education 
is arranging a series of conferences 
designed to reach every public school 
teacher in the State of Tennessee and 
to provide these teachers with brief 
methods and materials for initiating a 
school program to improve the physical 
condition of Tennessee children. 
conférences will begin soon after the 
School Officers Association meeting in 
January and plans call for a complete 
cdverage of the state by February 15. 
More..’ specific announcements are 
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The State Seal of 
Tennessee 
MARJORIE CUMMINGS McASHAN 
Christenberry Junior High School 
Knoxville 
(How Well Do You Know It?) 

. What is the name of the seal? 
Answer: the Great Seal of the 

State of Tennessee. 

. What is the shape and size of the 
seal? 

Answer: a circle two and one- 
fourth inches in diameter. 

. What date does it have on it? 
What does this date signify? 
Answer: 1796. The year Tennes- 

see became a state. 

. What Roman numeral does it 
have on it? What does it stand 
for? 

Answer: XVI. The sixteenth state 
to enter the Union. 

. What two occupations are men- 
tioned as being important in. the 
state? ; 

Answer: agriculture, commerce— 
the state motto. 


. Which two "money crops” are 
represented on it? What farm 
implement is shown? 

Answer: a sheaf of wheat and a 
cotton plant. A single plough. 

. What does the boat on the seal 
signify? 

Answer: that water (river) trans- 
portation was important in the 
state. 

. Who made the seal? 

Answer: a committee prepared 
the design, while William and 
Matthew (or Martha) Atkinson 
cut it. 

. When was it first used? 

Answer: in 1802. 

. Are there any variations in the 
seal? 

Answer: yes, some have February 
6, 1796, on them; some. have a 
rowboat, while others have a 
sailboat, and the boats point in 
opposite directions. 

ae 
’ JOKE 
A very. thin man met, a very fat one inthe 


hotel corridor. , 
"From thé looks of you,” 


said ‘the latter, 
"there might have. been a famine." | - 

"Yes," was, the. reply, “and from the looks, 
of ‘you; you ‘might have caused it."—B'nai 


B'rith Magazine. 
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Education Meets the 
Crisis in the Orient 


JAMES R. YOUNG 


For Thirteen Years Far East Director of Inter- 
national News Service, Author of "Behind 
the Rising Sun," Now Lecturing 
in the United States 





One of the great word picture fea- 
ture stories of the five-year-old unde- 
clared Japanese-Chinese war, one 
which impresses every American with 
the determination of the Chinese not 
to surrender, is the remarkable re- 
covery of education facilities in the 
war zone. 

A roster of Chinese now carrying on 
reconstruction and rebuilding of Chi- 
nese schools would include hundreds 
who have been educated in the United 
States. 

The most extensive scientific re- 
search that China has ever known is 
taking place in that country today be- 
cause, in the summer of 1937 when war 


broke, Chinese college students and 
professors adopted for their slogan: 
"No blackout of education." 

The slogan was hastily taken in the 
dark summer months of 1937 following 
the Japanese "incident" at the Marco 


Polo Bridge, when the oncoming 
Japanese invasion threatened to engulf 
everything in its path. On this route, 
scattered throughout China's eastern 
seacoast provinces, were almost all of 


China's institutions of higher learning. - 


Faced with certain extinction, the 
entire staffs and almost the entire stu- 
dent bodies of seventy-seven of these 
universities packed their textbooks and 
laboratory equipment into boxes, bun- 
dies, and knapsacks, and — in some 
cases within the space of a few days— 
they set out with faces turned west- 
ward to embark on one of the most 
dramatic migrations of modern times. 

Fifteen hundred miles over trackless 
mountains and malaria-infested plains 
were negotiated by some of these long, 
limping columns of students, who were 
probably the most privileged youths in 
China before the war. Most of the 
students made the trip on foot, and 
took three months to do it. By this 
historic march Chinese education and 
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culture were transplanted to a primi- 
tive, hitherto undeveloped west. 
Scientific research in new China today 
is the result of this trek. Both Ameri- 
cans and Chinese plodded along to- 
gether. 

Because this sparsely-settled country 
previously knew few tools of modern 
civilization, the students are living, 
working, and carrying on research in 
primitive conditions that approximate 
those in this country 100 years ago. | 
was amazed at what | saw of dug-out 
classrooms and hidden laboratories. 

Science is being taught and research 
carried on in improvised sheds and 
barracks, without running water or gas, 
and often without electricity. The stu- 
dents, formerly pampered darlings of 
rich families, sleep ‘in double-deck 
wooden beds packed inside small huts, 
do their own washing and cooking, and 
raise their own vegetables. Letters 
reaching United China Relief workers 
over here reveal that the sudden con- 
tact with reality and with the vital 
needs of new China have influenced 
most of the students to forsake the arts 
and letters for technical and industrial 
subjects. The lack of instruments and 
equipment needed for laboratory re- 
search has resulted in ingenious adap- 
tion of crude and ancient implements 
to modern science. 

Laboratory benches are made from 
crates, and sinks, sterilizers and ther- 
mostats are made from old kerosene 
tins. Old electric fans serve as stir- 
rers. 

Power for laboratory needs stumped 
the instructors at first. Finally, old 
Ford motors were collected, and in the 
absence of gasoline, were powered by 
gas from heated charcoal. They are 
being lubricated by tea oil. 

Paraffined tin cans are used for 
beakers and watch glasses and Chinese 
chopsticks are serving as crucible tongs. 
Hollow bamboo is substituting for iron 
pipes, and opium smokers’ lamps are 
pinch-hitting for microburners. In one 
of the universities, an alcohol plant was 
constructed with five-gallon kerosene 


cans, and today is supplying absolute 
alcohol to all biologists in west China. 

Lack of essential materials for in- 
dustrial production and domestic needs 
has spurred biologists and geologists to 
roam over virgin lands in search of use- 
ful minerals, animals, and plants, and it 
has stimulated chemists to investigate 
new uses for vegetable oils, herbs, and 
plants. Physiologists are substituting 
soybean milk for cows’ milk. Rape 
seed and tung oils are being used to 
make gasoline, kerosene, and lubricat- 
ing oils. 

Most interesting of the experiments 
are those being made with the 200 
varieties of Chinese tea, to ascertain 
possible industrial uses. To stimulate 
greater use of agricultural products by 
Chinese farmers, the Departments of 
Agriculture of most exiled colleges 
keep permanent exhibits of seed col- 
lections and of canned vegetables and 
fruits, and give frequent demonstra- 
tions of budding and grafting tech- 
niques. 

One letter received since | left Free 
China describes the long student lines 
that form shortly after sundown before 
the library of one west China univer- 
sity-in-exile, for electric lights are rare, 
and places to study are at a premium. 
Unable to find needed space in the 
library or poorly lighted dormitories, 
the students crowd into teahouses 
every evening, where for the price of 
a cup of tea they enjoy tables and the 
oil or candle light. 

Members of the university faculties 
are little better off than the students. 
Men who in prewar times enjoyed ease 
and security now are faced with the 
real problem of keeping body and soul 
together. Wives of professors have 
taken jobs. The need for trained tech- 
nicians in China's industry has thinned 
the scientific teaching staffs, and the 
remaining college instructors work long 
hours for small salaries. 

In both Chengtu and Kunming, where 
most of the exiled universities are now 
located, air raids consume many hours 
of the day. Time off for lessons is 
further interrupted by first aid to air- 
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raid victims, by manual help to farmers, 
and by lessons in reading and writing 
to peasants. Medical students spend 
part of their internship in local civilian 
and military hospitals. 

This past summer, scores of students 
helped with crops on local farms, and 
others lived among members of the 
Chinese industrial cooperatives, giving 
classes in reading, arithmetic, account- 
ing, history, political affairs, and cur- 
rent events. Students in technical fields 
are working in the cooperatives. 

Much financial aid to these universi- 
ties for purchase of books and equip- 
ment already had been sent to them 
by the American Boards for Christian 
Colleges and more is to be sent by the 
same organization, through United 
China Relief. 

In my 9,000-mile tour of Free and 
occupied China, following which | was 
jailed for writing articles on Japan's 
failure and misbehavior in China, | was 
especially impressed with what the 
Chinese had done in less than three 
years to readjust themselves. In par- 
ticular, | was attracted by the mass of 
mixed humanity of China's latest 
capital, Chungking, in the old Kingdom 
of Pah, where parades and speeches 
and celebrations. of students and teach- 
ers mark many a festive day, for, war 
or no war, the Chinese cannot forego 
a festival. 

Chungking, an ancient city first men- 
tioned in recorded history in 1134 B.C., 
has been transformed into a world 
capital teeming with activity—but it is 
a back country metropolis like none 
other in the world—some 2,000 miles 
from Shanghai, located on solid rock 
along the Yangtze River. 

During the "bombing season''—as 
Chungking residents casually referred 
to the nightmarish time from May to 
October during which air raids occur 
every day—banks, government offices, 
schools, restaurants, and business places 
open at six o'clock in the morning, close 
again at ten so that the workers, teach- 
ers, and students can go to the shelters 
during the inevitable raid, and reopen 
at three to complete the business of 
the day. 

The Japanese have aided the de- 
velopment of Chungking. As one sec- 
tion of the city after another has been 
demolished, streets have been widened 
before rebuilding. The city now 
abounds in fairly modern thorough- 
fares, and buses—run on fuel derived 
from cabbage seeds when gasoline runs 
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short—dispute the right of way with 
dilapidated rickshas and squeaky sedan 
chairs. 

Modern buildings are replacing 
those destroyed, and the air-raid shel- 
ters, hollowed out of the solid rock of 
Chungking's hillsides, are said by for- 
eigners who have seen the shelters of 
Europe to afford the best air-raid pro- 
tection in the world. 

Newspapers, a radio station, ma- 
chine shops, schools, and workshops 
have been set up in these underground 
chambers, and government officials, 


with typical Chinese patience, move 
valuable records into the government's 
own shelter for every raid. 

Most modern note of all in the city 
is the excellent airport on an island in 
the Yangtze River. Its plane service 
connects Chungking with Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, Burma, and even Europe, by 
way of Russia. Nowadays you can 
journey from San Francisco to Chung- 
king in fourteen days in American 
clippers. 

The American colony in Chungking 
does not find life comfortable, but it 
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finds it interesting. There is no food 
shortage, but prices are high. Ciga- 
rettes cost as much as ninety cents a 
pack and as one American glumly re- 
marked, “If you want beer, you dream 
about it." The first thing the experi- 
enced resident does when the warning 
red ball goes up to indicate that the 
Japanese raiding planes are en route is 
to pack his extra clothing and his valu- 
ables in a suitcase when he goes to 
the shelter. If he finds when he 
emerges three hours later that his 
house and all its contents have been 
wiped out by bombs or fire,’ he at 
least has a shirt. 

Although there is no “night life" 
left in Chungking, it is not for lack of 
places to go, but because of black- 
outs. The Japanese often return on 
moonlight nights, but there is ample 
warning of their coming, and a raid 
simply means that your sleep is dis- 
turbed or your mahjong interrupted. 
Americans miss the movies—there are 
two movie houses in Chungking, but 
Americans do not care for what they 
offer. There is always a foreign celeb- 
rity in town, however, who is being 
feted with characteristic Chinese gen- 
erosity, so parties are plentiful. 

Americans, | find, are beginning to 
feel that they have a real stake in the 
fortunes of Chungking, since their gifts 
are aiding in the relief projects of the 
stricken capital. With funds sent by 
the American Bureau for Medical Aid 
to China, six first-aid stations for air- 
raid victims were set up early this year, 
and since casualties have lessened due 
to the coordinated warning system and 
the increased number of shelters, they 
have become general health clinics, 
giving free inoculations, vaccinations, 
general medical service, and complete 
maternity care. In a city where thou- 
sands can be made homeless in a single 
air raid, the centers have aided ma- 
terially in preventing the spread of 
epidemics and providing temporary 
shelter and care for mothers and 
babies, the aged and the seriously ill. 

Indusco, Inc., the cooperative indus- 
tries on Chungking's outskirts, have 
provided a livelihood for the flood of 
refugees who flocked to the wartime 
capital in the hope of finding work. 
These industries are set up in small 
units, outside the city, to escape the 
eyes of the raiding airmen. Today 
Chungking is manufacturing wool and 
eptton goods, machinery, paper, shoes, 
lgather, and guns. It has iron and steel 
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foundries, copper, lead, and zinc re- 
duction plants, and oil refineries. 

Mission stations and hospitals in 
Chungking have suffered in the raids 
equally with others, and funds from 
America, sent through the American 
Church Committee, are aiding in re- 
building and re-equipping them. 

Still another phase of Chungking life 
is Mme. Chiang Kai Shek's pet project, 
the orphanages for the children who 
have lost father or mother, or both, 
and have no other relatives who can 
take them in. Thousands of homeless 
children found their way to Chungking 
by one means or another, some of them 
traveling hundreds of miles to reach 
the famous city. Others lost home and 
parents in Chungking itself, during the 
frightful early days before Chungking 
had been able to build enough air- 
raid shelters to take care of everyone. 
The children are housed in the country, 
but not so far away as to prevent fre- 
quent visits from Mme. Chiang herself, 
whom the children revere as a foster 
parent. United China Relief is con- 
ducting a drive to find hundreds of 
foster parents for these children in the 
United States, inviting grandparents 
in particular to become "esteemed 
grandparents'' to one of these young- 
sters. Because American money goes 
so far in China, one of these orphans 
is supported for a whole year for 
twenty dollars. 

Mme. Chiang probably is the most 
popular person in Chungking, and is 
interested in everything that concerns 
her people. She is frequently seen in- 
specting the ruins of homes and shops 
after an air raid, and taking an active 
part in the registering of the homeless 
and the provision of shelter for them. 

Americans are amused to note the 





slight Southern accent with which she 
speaks English, a heritage from child- 
hood schooling in Georgia. She 
dresses simply but with taste and uses 
a bit of make-up. She laughs easily, 
like all Chinese, who find humor in the 
grimmest situations. 

How does this problem of education 
in China concern Americans? 

If you have seen what | have wit- 
nessed in China, you will appreciate, 
and | hope the parents of American 
students will value, the emphatic mean- 
ing of practical education. The Chinese 
approach to education is dramatic and 
yet it is pathetic—the longing for 
learning and practical knowledge. They 
are realizing that their schools, even 
in dugouts, are their best investment. 
They look forward to postwar recon- 
struction, rehabilitation and re-educa- 
tion. They realize, as we must acknowl- 
edge, that we are in the midst of a 
social and economic upheaval which 
means—hang to our school system, all 
of which is tied up with the statement: 

Education is the hope of youth, 

Youth is the hope of democracy, 

Democracy is the hope of the world. 

The latest development in education 
in China has been the emphasis on 
training particular groups of people. 
These include border people, overseas 
Chinese, women, nurses and doctors, 
and musicians. 

In charge of the program for train- 
ing border people is the Department 
of Mongolian-Tibetan Education of the 
Ministry of Education. 

Since the establishment of the De- 
partment of Mongolian-Tibetan Educa- 
tion, frontier education personnel has 
been trained, linguistic symbols have 
been devised and unified, texts, refer- 
ence books, scientific and engineering 
series edited, songs written, and loans 
and scholarships appropriated. The 
institutions engaged in education 
among the border people include five 
national normal, four vocational, five 
nucleus, and two primary. 

For the 8,500,000 overseas Chinese 
scattered over forty-five countries and 
dominions on five continents, there are 
at present available abroad 3,23! 
schools of higher, secondary, and pri- 
mary education. They include one 
college, eight normal, 117 middle, four 
vocational, 2,477 primary, and ninety- 
three continuation schools. 

Overseas Chinese youths coming to 
China may enter any educational in- 
stitution for which they qualify. 
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Notable progress in the education 
program for women was reported in 
1940 when the number of girl students 
in institutions of higher learning was 
given at 7,950 and in secondary 
schools at 132,869. 

Besides coeducational colleges and 
universities, there are four institutions 
of higher learning for women. Primary 
schools and kindergartens are coeduca- 
tional. While in principle in secondary 
education girls should be separated 
from boys, there are girls in boys’ 
middle schools, and there are middle 
schools without separate classes for 
boys and girls. 

Improvement of medical education 
began with the adoption of a five- 
year plan. During the first half of the 
period the plan stresses the readjust- 
ment of the existing medical colleges, 
institutes and schools and the estab- 
lishment of medical research institutes 
for the training of teaching personnel. 
During the latter half, additional medi- 
cal institutions will be opened and en- 
rollment expanded. The annual budget 
for medical education is set at $3,000,- 
000 with seven committees on mid- 
wifery, nursing, dentistry, pharmacol- 
ogy, Chinese medicine, health educa- 
tion and medical compilation, and 
supervision. 

There are in Free China today ten 
national, four provincial, and eight 
private medical colleges; five provin- 
cial medical schools and classes; two 
national, one provincial, and two 
private schools of pharmacy; two na- 
tional and one private schools of den- 
tistry; two national and twenty pro- 
vincial and private midwifery schools; 
and three national, nine provincial, and 
305 private nursing schools. In 1938, 
there were 366 graduates from a total 
enrollment of 3,796. 

To bring about a balanced develop- 
ment of Chinese youth, emphasis is 
laid on character and physical educa- 
tion, character education, as advocated 
by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and 
developed by Chen Li-fu, educational 
minister, is built on the eight cardinal 
virtues of loyalty, filial piety, benev- 
olence, love faithfulness, righteous- 
ness, peace and harmony. Its purpose 
is to develop upright, capable individu- 
als and intelligent and law-abiding 
citizens. 

To maintain the equilibrium between 
mind and body, physical education has 
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been emphasized in schools of all 
grades. Numerous physical culture 
schools have been established since the 
war and physical education popularized 
in all schools. Other activities are na- 
tion-wide program for social-physical 
education, intensified health education, 
organization of contests and tourna- 
ments, and regular physical examina- 
tion of the students. During the four 
years of war, special training schools 
and continuation classes have been 
held from which 713 persons, including 
fifty-two girls, have been graduated. 

An important form of physical edu- 
cation is military drill. This is required 
in schools of all grades throughout the 
country. In the secondary schools, 
students are given basic military edu- 
cation a week, two hours for drill and 
one for lectures. In schools above the 
secondary grade, students receive 
straight military education. Intensive 
military training is given secondary 
school students in the spring. In col- 
leges and universities, the intensive 
training covers only two months, during 
which students are given an officer's 
education, 


Storm Handling 

Two mighty towers stood up far re- 
moved, 

Strongholds in an old castle in Cathay, 

The baron lord found it himself be- 
hooved: 

To stretch huge wires from each tow- 
er one day; 

Thus an Aeolian harp was hung aloft, 

Suspended as a playground for the 
air; 

The summer breezes, 
soft, 

Made no vibrations in the high wired 
lair. 

But when the tempest winds their met- 
tle sought to prove, 

A ring, a roar, grand melodies sub- 
lime 

Tensed the castle walls music to move, 

And master harmonies came closely 
nigh. 

So we find cords stretched in the hu- 
man soul, 

Heart tones emerge when tempest 


winds do roll. 
—Frances Woolley. 
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First in Safety! First in Style! First 
in Comfort! First in Dollar Value! 


One look at Superior’s 1942 all-steel safety 
school bus body and you'll say it’s the best 
looking bus on the road. New streamlined styl- 
ing! Beautiful new two-tone interiors — plus 
more safety engineering features than you’ll find 
on any other school bus in its price range. So 
don’t delay. Write today for a free demonstra- 
tion of the 1942 Superior—the last word in 


safe, modern school transportation equipment. 


CARTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
1132 Kansas St., Memphis, Tenn. 


SUPERIOR COACH SALES 
205 Lancaster Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SuPERIOR i 
tte gAFET 


_— SCHOOL BUS 
BODIES 











AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT 


ORDER NOW! 


It’s already evident that America’s 
huge defense program is going to 
mean higher prices and uncertain 
deliveries of vital school bus 
materials. Fortunately, Superior 
anticipated the crisis and is ready 
for it. Even so, we strongly urge 
you to plan your 1942 school bus 
requirements now and order 
early. This way, you'll be sure of 
getting your buses when you need 
them—without a price penalty. 








BE SAFE! BE SURE! BUY SUPERIOR 








- By The World’s Largest Manufacturers of All-Steel Safety School Bus Bodies 
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School Transportation, Its Development 


and Its Progress 


A. DEVELOPMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 

Public school transportation in Ten- 
nessee had its beginning twenty-six 
years ago, when the state legislature 
gave county school boards of educa- 
tion authority to contract for the trans- 
portation of pupils to and from school. 
The first conveyances used were wag- 
ons, then came trucks with crude wood 
bodies behind the cabs. These were 
followed by wooden or composite 
bodies, where the driver sat in the same 
compartment with pupils. Now we 
have modern all-steel school buses 
which proviae comfort and safety for 
those who ride them. In 1937, state 
money was made available to supple- 
ment county funds to pay for elemen- 
tary transportation but none for high 
school. The following table illustrates 
the development of the types of ve- 
hicles used and the increase in the 
numbers of pupils transported. 

The 1942 record will show more than 
|,300 all-steel buses in use. 

B. TREND TOWARD COUNTY 
OWNERSHIP 

Prior to the school year, 1939-40, 
only the counties of Davidson, Johnson, 
and Washington could be classed as 





W. B. SHOULDERS 


Division of Schoolhouse Planning and 
Transportation 





Carroll, Cumberland, Dickson, Harde- 
man, Madison, Marshall, Meigs, Mor- 
gan, Pickett, Scott, and Sevier have 
either bought from one to four buses 
for experimental purposes or have up 
to seventy-five per cent county-owned 
equipment now and are expecting to 
go to 100 per cent during the next 
year or two. 

The advantage of county ownership 
is twofold— 
|. It is more economical than a con- 

tract system. 

a. Counties can buy buses for 
$600.00 to $800.00 per bus less 
than the private individual. 

. Counties can get from twenty- 
five to forty per cent discount 
on repair parts. 

. Counties can buy tires at a 
great discount. 

. Counties can buy gasoline at 
wholesale prices less tax. (The 
average price is less than ten 
cents per gallon.) ; 

It is easier to administer. 

a. The school board has full con- 
trol of entire bus system and 
can route buses as the need 
demands. 





Type oF EquipMENT 1914 1921 


1938 1939 





199 
60 


Wacons 88 
Trucks 

AUTOMOBILES 

Buses (Other than Steel) 


Buses (All Steel) 











Pupits TRANSPORTED 1,726 | 7,027 


96 71 
76 

113 

593 
1,020 
132,365 


106 
152 159 
1,051 
395 
102,599 


690 
127,541 


511 
105,492 

















counties owning 100 per cent of their 
equipment while Roane owned eighty 
per cent of its equipment. In the sum- 
mer of 1940 Robertson County started 
the present wave of county buying by 
purchasing thirty-two new all-steel 
buses. Since then the counties of 
Cheatham, Cocke, Dyer, Hardin, 
Henry, Hickman, Maury, Montgomery, 
Obion, and Weakley have joined the 
100 per cent ranks and the counties of 
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b. Buses can be started at stra- 
tegic points, thus eliminating 
travel while empty. 

Buses can be assigned to routes 
according to size. 

Buses can be kept in better re- 
pair, which results in safer 
transportation. 

In counties one and two the buses 
are operated on a contract basis, while 
counties three and four are operated 
on a county-owned basis. A portion of 
the amount shown under number four is 
applied upon purchase of buses. The 
saving effected through county owner- 
ship would enable counties one and 
two to pay for the equipment in three 
years. When payment is completed 
on the equipment, the cost to the tax- 
payers would be greatly reduced. 


C. HEALTH AND SAFETY IN SCHOOL 
TRANSPORTATION 


With 1,873 buses traveling 82,144 
miles per day, hauling an average of 
132,365 pupils costing $1,743,331.39 
annually, it can be easily seen that the 
utmost care should be exercised in the 
operation of school transportation. 

The health, comfort, and safety of 
pupils must receive first consideration 
in the program. The accomplishment 
of this aim depends upon the coopera- 
tion of all interested parties. This en- 
tails careful organization and efficient 
operation. The health and comfort of 
pupils have been. considered in the 
manufacture of the modern school bus. 
These buses are equipped with com- 
fortable forward-facing seats, and a 
ventilating system that keeps the bus 

(Continued on page eighteen) 





Miles Per Day 
One Way 
1940-41 


Counties 
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Daily, d tie 

tary and Hig 
1940-41 


No. Pupils 
rted 
lemen- 


Transportation 
Cost Per 
Student 

Transported 


Budget for 
1941-42 
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$35,440.00 
37,090.00 
16,200.00 
21,247.00 


$15.25 
15.16 
7.25 
6.72 


2,324 
2,446 
2,235 
3,165 
























WAYNE 


Year-after-year, throughout the nation, Wayne 





is the nation's favorite by a wide margin. Wayne's 
greater value in SAFETY, in STRENGTH, in BEAUTY, 
in DURABILITY, and in ECONOMY, has made it the 


largest selling bus body in the world! 









For 1942, Wayne offers even greater values and 


refinements. True, materials urgently required for 





the National Defense have been eliminated as far 





as possible. Colorful "Plastenal" finish supplants 





chrome and stainless steel; plastic tubing replaces 





copper; other plastics are utilized for trim; but these 





are in no sense "substitutes." Rather, they modernize 





these brightly colorful new Waynes. 










So, more than ever, Wayne will be the highest 
standard of the school bus field. 





This is oagmfleet of 


This year, it will be necessary for you to place your order early, if you want your new 


school buses in time for school opening in the fall. National Defense MUST COME FIRST! 
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Materials needed to make guns and planes and tanks—materials required for ships and shells, \ 
and all.the other equipment required by our mighty army and navy—must be allotted to their yor 
manufacture. 
DISTIgED BY 
A. FASSNACHT & SONS 
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leet of fourteen Wayne de luxe bodies delivered to Montgomery County this fall. 


That means materials for school buses can come only from the surplus, left after defense needs 
are met. It means, too, that there will be no large surplus of materials at any one time, so 
that Wayne can build up a stock of parts for last minute assembly—as has been done in the 
past. It means that, in order to be assured of your Wayne when you need it, you should place 
your order NOW! 


Write, wire, or phone your nearest Wayne Distributor for details. 


D BY 
J. K. KING 


P.O. BOX 1067 Phone 5-127] NASHVILLE 
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AN ANSWER TO YOUR 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 





Write for Literature and Demonstration 


UNION CITY BODY COMPANY, Ince. 


UNION CITY, INDIANA, U.S. A. 




















School Transportation 
(Continued from page fifteen) 

filled with warm fresh air at all times. 
A complete change of air can be made 
in the bus every three minutes or less. 
The modern school bus is strongly con- 
structed, which provides protection for 
pupils in case of accident. 

D. FOLLOWING IS A LIST OF THINGS 


THAT SHOULD BE DONE TO INSURE 
SAFE TRANSPORTATION 


. Operate safe school buses. 

. Plan bus routes—eliminate as far as 
possible: 
a. Hazardous railroad crossings. 
b. Blind corners. 
c. Narrow, crooked roads, hedged 

with weeds and bushes. 

. Provide safe drivers—a safe driver 

will: 


a. Check brakes, tires, lights, gas- 
oline, etc., to see that every- 
thing is in readiness for each 
trip. 

. Know and obey traffic rules and 
regulations. 

. Exercise caution at railroad 
crossings and at road intersec- 
tions. 

. Start and stop bus without 
jerking. 


4. 


e. Not let pupils dismount on 
curves, hilltops, or any place 
where clear vision cannot be 
had for at least two hundred 
yards. 

f. Know that road is clear before 
allowing pupils to cross. 

Train pupils: Pupils should be trained 

in the importance of observing 

rules of safety which include: 

a. Walking on left toward on- 
coming traffic. 

b. Crossing road upon signal of 
patrol captain or bus driver. 
Being on time. 

. Helping keep bus clean and 
sanitary. 

Remaining seated while bus is 
in motion. 

. Obeying bus driver promptly 
and willingly. 

g. Keeping head and arms inside 
of bus. 


. Organize bus patrols—Bus patrols 


must be given some authority in the 

administration of transportation. 

Their duties may include: 

a. Seeing small pupils across high- 
way after leaving or before 
mounting bus. 


. Signaling bus across railroads 
or highways after assuring him- 
self of its safety. 

. Supervising seating of pupils. 
Keeping the aisles clear of 
books, lunch boxes, etc. 

. Cooperating with the bus driver 
in every way possible to insure 
safe delivery of pupils to and 
from school. 

Inspect bus at regular intervals: 
Buses should be checked at least 
twice per month to see that all 
working parts of bus are in first- 
class mechanical condition. 


E. CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Much progress has been made to 


improve the transportation service 
rendered in Tennessee but there re- 
mains much to be done. Improvements 
still needed include: 
|. The elimination of 241 wood bodies, 
204 composite bodies, and many 
worn and outmoded steel or partly 
steel bodies. 
Better planning of bus routes, hav- 
ing in mind the elimination of un- 
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Possibility of Securing All-Steel School Buses 
for Tennessee During the Present 
Emergency 


H. C. HEADDEN 
Director, Division of Schoolh Planning 
Transportation, State Department of 
Education 


and 








Every effort is being made by the 
various agencies interested in safe and 
efficient school transportation to se- 
cure necessary equipment for the 
transportation of school children dur- 
ing the present emergency. A number 
of meetings have been held recently 
in various sections of the United States 
in an effort to work out with the Of- 
fice of Production Management re- 
quirements for school transportation 
equipment. At these meetings the 
school people have met with a favor- 
able reception from the officials in 
charge of allocation of materials 


needed for an All Out defense effort. 
It seems from all indications at the 
present time, unless unforeseen diffi- 


culties arise, that various bus manu- 
facturers will be allowed to build a 
certain number of buses in order that 
definite programs of importance in 
various states will not be handicapped 
or halted. For instance, during the 
school year ending June 30, 1941, Ten- 
nessee purchased approximately 375 
all-steel school buses. During the 
present school year, including figures 
up to January |, 1942, Tennessee pur- 
chased 271 all-steel school buses. 
There is a likelihood that we will need 
approximately 200 additional all-steel 
school buses by the end of the present 
school year, June 30, 1942. Upon 
this assumption, we have requisitioned, 
through the United States Office of 
Education, that we be allowed in Ten- 
nessee priorities for this number of 
school buses. 

The State Department of Education 
urges all county superintendents and 


county boards of education to interest 
themselves early in determining the 
needs for the remainder of this school 
year and the school year 1942-43. Un- 
less this is done and orders placed, 
there is a possibility that the allotment 
which Tennessee is supposed to receive 
will be reallocated to some other state 
or some other area. We must keep 
in mind that the transportation equip- 
ment program has progressed approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the way toward 
complete all-steel equipment. We 
must further remember that only two 
summers remain before July |, 1943, 
when all transportation equipment must 
be of all steel, as set up by statute. 
Only through a concerted and coop- 
erative effort will we be able to secure 
the necessary equipment during this 
emergency. 

The State Department of Education 
further urges county boards of educa- 
tion to assume the responsibility for 
setting up safe, comfortable, and eco- 
nomic transportation programs within 
the various counties at the earliest pos- 
sible moment so that hardships will not 
occur immediately preceding the dead 
line of July I, 1943. 








EVANS Fresh Air HEATERS for School Buses 





FRESH, HEALTHFUL, OUTSIDE AIR 


This Evans school bus heater is a 
100% fresh air unit. Equipped with 
two motors and four large tandem- 
mounted fans, it supplies 260 cubic 
feet of air per minute. Defroster tube 
and nozzle are included. Gives health- 
ful, comfortable, heated FRESH AIR 
at a moderate price. 


wee 


FOR SAFETY AND PROTECTION OF CHILDREN 


Heated in Winter — Cool in Summer 


This modern fresh air heater has been 
designed especially for easy installa- 
tion in older school buses. Evans also 
builds a complete line of Customized 
Heating Equipment for most of the 
leading school bus manufacturers — 
developed especially to meet their in- 
dividual requirements. 


EVANS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


ASK ANY OF THE DEALERS BELOW 


Wayne Works Distributor: Union City Distributor: 
A. Fassnacht & Sons, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 

J. K. King, 
Nashville and Chattanooga, 
Tenn. ‘a 

Hicks Body Company 
Lebanon, Indiana 


Superior Coach Corporation 
Distributor: Haliburton and Lane, 
121 South Fifth Avenue, 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Carter Manufacturing Co. 
1132 Kansas Street, 


M is, Ti 4 ‘ 
emphis, Tenn Scrugg Equipment Co., 


293 Jefferson Avenue, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


R. H. Carpenter Body Works 
Mitchell, Indiana 
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Transportation Progress in Weakley 


County 


School transportation in Weakley 
County is more than twenty-five years 
old, yet it has failed to show very 
rapid progress during this time. Lack 
of growth and development of the 
program has been largely due to poor 
roads and the poor types of vehicles 
used in transporting pupils. Conse- 
quently, consolidation has likewise 
been retarded. During recent years 
trucks equipped with shop - made 
bodies, poorly and crudely constructed, 
were used on routes where road condi- 
tions had been improved. Fortunately 
the county had no accidents while this 
unsafe equipment was in use. 

After a careful study of county 
ownership, the Board of Education de- 
cided to purchase six new buses. Var- 
ious body and chassis manufacturers 
were extended invitations to bid on 
this equipment, and on June 20, 1941, 





T. W. FISHER 


County Superintendent 


Dresden 





the following equipment was pur- 

chased: 

Two thirty-six passenger 
bodies, de luxe models, @ 
$785.00 . 

Four forty-eight passenger 
bodies, de luxe models, @ 
$940.00 ... 

Two 158” wheel base, ninety 
horsepower chasses, @ 
ys | | 448.00 

Four 194” wheel base, ninety- 
five horsepower chasses, 


@ $750.25 .... 3,001.00 


$1,570.00 


3,760.00 


. $9,779.00 
equipped with 
first-aid kits, 


Total Cost. .. 
These .buses are 
Evans Air-Flow heaters, 


booster brakes, oil filters, bus springs, 
and spare tires. 

Despite the fact that the remaining 
private contractors are receiving from 


ten to thirty per cent more than they 
have previously received and that the 
transportation program has been ex- 
tended to include twenty-five per cent 
more territory and is transporting 
thirty-five per cent more pupils, the 
cost of transportation is slightly less 
than it was during the year of 1940-41. 
The county has owned and operated 
six new buses and one good used bus 
for an average monthly cost as follows: 
Gasoline (purchased @ .09) . . $141.81 
Oil (best grade) .......... 10.32 
Anti-Freeze 5.00 


Washing and greasing ...... 15.00 
Drivers . 302.00 


Total monthly cost... ..... $474.13 

This makes an average of $67.73 a 
month for each bus in operation as 
compared to a monthly cost of $95.50 
for each privately owned bus in oper- 
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ation. It must be borne in mind also 
that the average length of routes 
served by county-owned buses is 31.78 
miles as compared to 16.6 miles for 
privately-owned buses. On the basis 
of the first three months’ operation, 
the annual per pupil cost on county 
equipment will amount to $7.13 as 
compared to an annual per capita 
cost of $17.10 for the school year 
1940-41. These seven buses serve 
twelve schools and transport an aver- 
age of 532 pupils. 

Bus drivers’ salaries range from $36 
to $45 a month depending upon the 
length of the route served. Drivers 
are paid a basal salary of $20 a month 
plus two cents a mile for the official 
length of the route (Mileage on a 
thirty-mile route would be $1.20 a day 
or $24 a month. Total salary $44). 
The maximum salary paid any driver 
is $45 a month and the average salary 
paid all drivers is $43.14 a month. 

The communities served by county- 
owned busés are highly pleased with 
the service that is being rendered. 
The comfort and safety afforded have 
convinced the people that equipment 
of this type is highly desirable. The 
children are very grateful and take a 
great deal of pride in their buses. The 
county road board has expressed its 
gratitude and is cooperating in every 
way possible in improving bus routes. 
Communities have agreed and others 
are asking for consolidation provided 
transportation can be furnished. The 
board of education, fortunately, did 
not have to ask the county court for 
an appropriation to purchase the pres- 
ent equipment, but it is believed that 
a very conservative court, when called 
upon to make the necessary appropria- 
tion to further county ownership in this 
county, will grant the request. 

Under the present school laws, there 
are very few financial incentives for 
counties to consolidate schools and re- 
duce their teaching personnel, because 
such reductions would cause corre- 
sponding reductions in operating rev- 
enues received from the state. If the 
counties could share in the savings ef- 
fected by consolidation, or if these 
savings could be transferred to the 
transportation fund, or if the amount 
allowed for transportation by the state 
could be substantially increased, it is 
believed, by those who have studied 
conditions in this county, that trans- 
portation and consolidation would de- 
velop to the point of maximum effi- 
ciency. 
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Davidson County School 


Buses Pass Regulations 


of Motor Vehicle Inspection Bureau 


H. C. HEADDEN 
Director, Division of Schoolheuse Planning and 
Transportation, State Department of 
Education 





A few days ago | witnessed a scene 
from which | experienced a great 
amount of satisfaction. | watched the 
Davidson County fleet of thirty-one 
de luxe county-owned school buses 
pass through the testing station of the 
Nashville Motor Vehicle Inspection 
Bureau. This bureau is a genuine 
laboratory of the most modern equip- 
ment for testing the safety of various 
road vehicles. Possibly no garage in 
the City of Nashville or Davidson 
County is equipped to apply to a 
vehicle the various tests of which this 
laboratory is capable. 

The Davidson County school buses 
passed all of these tests with a few 
minor mechanical exceptions which, 
however, were immediately remedied 
and the buses retested for one hundred 


per cent road safety. This fact shows 
very definitely that the large county- 
owned fleet of buses in Davidson 
County can confidently carry boys and 
girls to and from school with the least 
possible chance of injury. 

As | stood there watching this long 
line of modern all-steel equipment be- 
ing tested for safety, it occurred to me 
that the utmost precaution should be 
taken by every county in Tennessee to 
make the transportation equipment 
meet all of the state and national 
standards for comfort and safety. 

Testing stations similar to the Nash- 
ville testing station of the Motor 
Vehicle Inspection Bureau are located 
in each section of the state. The State 
Department of Education urges county 
superintendents, through their local 


boards of education, to take advantage 
of this modern equipment to establish 
without a reasonable doubt that the 
vehicles used for carrying boys and 








girls to and from school, over danger- 
ous and hazardous highways, are as 
safe as modern mechanical equipment 
can be made. 

It is my understanding, after talking 
to the director of the Motor Vehicle 
Bureau, that county-owned equipment 
from outlying counties may be run 
through these testing stations, provided 
an appointment is made several days 
prior to the time of testing. It is only 
through community use of equipment 
of this type that the utmost good can 
result over a wide area. The large 
urban centers seem anxious to coop- 
erate with rural areas in projects of 
this nature which would be rather 
costly if made available in smaller 
govermental units. 

We are not embarrassed to say that 
this particular testing station takes 
great care to see that every mechanical 
device contributing to safety is elabo- 
rately tested and makes recommenda- 
tions for the most economical repair of 
items in need of adjustment. It seems 
certain that testing stations of this 
type in other sections of the state would 
use the same care if outlying counties 
would avail themselves of such services. 
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THIS FLEET OF CARPENTER SCHOOL BUS BODIES IS 
RENDERING SAFE, COMFORTABLE, AND ECONOMICAL 
TRANSPORTATION TO BENTON COUNTY, TENNESSEE, 


Incorporated 


BENTON COUNTY CHOSE CARPENTER 
BODIES 


There Are Carpenter Bodies in All Lengths Available for Immediate Delivery 
See Your Nearest Carpenter Distributor 


CARPENTER BODY WORKS 





INDIANA 
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Testimonials by County School 
Superintendents on County 


Ownership of School Buses 


Charles E. Campbell, superintendent, 
Cumberland County Schools: 


At the beginning of the present school 
year, Cumberland County bought four new 
modern all-steel school buses. The buses are 
covering the same routes that six covered 
heretofore at a saving of $1,633.84 over 
the same period of last year. This saving 
will enable us to pay for them in less than 
four years. 

The school bus drivers are proud of the 
equipment and are exercising the utmost of 
care in operation. The pupils have been 
promised a trip in the spring if they show 
proper care of the buses. The state inspector 
has looked over these buses and failed to 
find a marred place and pronounced them 
in A-! condition. Many patrons have ex- 
pressed themselves as being very proud of the 
buses and feel that the school board did a 
very wise thing in purchasing them. 


J. M. Stuart, superintendent, Dick- 
son County Schools: 


We find that county ownership of school 
buses is the most satisfactory way of dealing 
with the transportation problem. It is much 
easier for the administrator and much more 
economical. Last year we reduced the oper- 
ation cost from the previous year $1.30 per 
child with only one-third of the buses county- 
owned. We allowed $300.00 each for depre- 
ciation. This year we own two-thirds of the 
buses and expect to reduce the per capita 
cost even more than last year. The county- 
owned equipment is far superior to the 
private equipment with respect to safety 
and comfort. | am definitely sold on the idea 
of county ownership. 


W. C. Morison, superintendent, 
Washington County Schools: 


Washington County has eighteen school 
buses. The school board believes in county 
ownership. Four years ago we bought new 
buses at a cost of approximately thirty thou- 
sand dollars. According to our best calcu- 
lations and estimate, it is found that the 
average cost per bus, including the cost of 
the bus, operating, and repair, will be eleven 
hundred dollars per year. 

The estimate in this calculation was made 
on the value of the bus at the close of four 
years’ service, which we find is rather difficult 
to make, and has the possibility of slight 
error. 


J. F. Brittain, superintendent, Roane 
County Schools: 


Roane County has operated county-owned 
school buses for nine consecutive years. A 
definite program has been in operation for 
the last six years for the county to own and 
operate all school buses by 1943. 

Roane County owned and operated twenty 
buses during the school year 1940-41. The 
total cost of operation, including a generous 
allowance for depreciation, amounted to $16,- 
445.36. If these buses had been privately 
owned and operated by contract, the cost 
would have been $20,932.00 based on our 
compensation schedule. 

Our records indicate that a county-owned 
bus can be operated (depreciation included) 
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for twenty per cent less cost than a contract 
bus. 


N. L. Carney, superintendent, Mont- 
gomery County Schools: 


Trends of county school administration in 
Tennessee are pointed towards the county as 
a unit. Transportation is one of the important 
links in the unit's chain. If the chain is to 
function, we need all links in the hands of the 
administrators of the unit. 

Our County Board of Education has had 
these transportation objectives in mind: 

|. Safety of the child. 

2. Comfort of the child. 

3. Efficient service. 

4. Cost. 

County-owned buses will function best with 
these objectives in the order of importance. 


School Transportation 
(Continued from page eighteen) 
necessary travel and road hazards, 
while serving a maximum number of 
pupils. 

3. Organization of efficient, economi- 
cal systems in many more counties. 

4. Acquainting the public with the 
problems connected with transpor- 
tation and its responsibility in ad- 
ministering same. 

5. Equalizing educational opportunity 
for pupils in all counties through 
transportation. 

6. Securing closer cooperation be- 
tween county boards of education 
and highway departments in secur- 
ing good roads for buses to travel. 

7. Providing state aid in the transpor- 
tation of high school pupils as well 
as elementary pupils and assump- 
tion by the state of a greater por- 
tion of the cost of all transporta- 
tion. 

8. County ownership and operation of 
own equipment. This can be done 
without increasing the present 
budget in most counties of the 
state if the services are not greatly 
increased. Simply stated, the 
county courts should provide the 
money (borrow if necessary) and 
set up an annual budget for the 
school board that is in line with the 
previous year's budget and out of 
which the school board should pay 
for the buses over a period of five 
or six years. 


President, Western 
Section, T. E. A. 





Mrs. Louise B. BARRET 


We regret that Mrs. Barret's photo- 
graph did not reach us in time to be 
included among the pictures of other 
sectional association officers in the De- 
cember issue of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER. 

Mrs. Barret is principal of Bolten 
High School in Shelby County and is a 
member of the Epsilon Chapter of 
Delta Kappa Gamma and the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women. 
She received her training at Georgia 
State College for Women, Peabody 
College, Memphis State College, and 
Columbia University. She holds the 
Master of Arts degree from Columbia. 


S. O. S. 

Wanted—Copies of the September, 
1941, issue of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER. 

Where to send them — Tennessee 
Education Association, 602 Cotton 
States Building, Nashville. 

Reward—Undying gratitude of the 
editor. 

* 


Newcomer 
Mr. Harry A. Wilk, Branch Manager 
of the World Book Encyclopedias, is 
now making his headquarters in Nash- 
ville at 3914 Harding Place. Mr. 
Wilk has been with the World Book 
Encyclopedia Company for eighteen 
years and is a member of Phi Delta 

Kappa, honorary fraternity. 
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A Comparison of the Defects Found Among 
Men Rejected in the Draft of 
1917-18 and 1940-41 


GEORGE F. FISCHBACH 


Maryville 


During the past months a great deal 
of discussion has been going on con- 
cerning the physical condition of the 
men drafted under the provisions of 
the selective service act of 1940. 
Many of our people are alarmed at 
the large number of rejections. They 
are wondering if our young men of 
today are physically inferior to those 
young men who were called up for 
service in the draft of 1917-18. In the 
last war less than one-third of all men 
examined were rejected as being unfit 
for general military service, whereas 
today, over forty per cent are being 
rejected. The latter percentage is 
based on examinations made prior to 
February |, 1941. 

Why are there more rejections to- 
day than in 1917-182 Can we accu- 
rately compare the physical condition 
of our youth today with that of a quar- 
ter century ago? What defects or 
diseases are men being rejected for 
today as compared with those of the 
World War? As far as data permits, 
an attempt will be made to answer 
these questions. 

First of all, the writer believes that 
any attempt to compare accurately the 
physical condition of the two groups 
would be exceedingly difficult. Let 
us review in our minds certain facts. 

During the World War land-fighting 
soldiers were needed—men who could 
carry rifles and shoot—while in the 
present emergency modern warfare 
with its mechanical trends brings a 
need for more careful selection of the 
man power of the nation. Few people 
apparently realize that those trainees 
who reach the physical examination 
may not be truly representative of that 
particular group. For example, thou- 
sands of young men are in the Regu- 
lar Army service, the National Guard, 
hold commissions, or are engaged in 
essential defense work. Thousands 
more are exempted because of de- 
pendents, college work, religious voca- 
tions, previous service in the Army, 
and for various other reasons. 

Furthermore, during the last war it 
was necessary to secure men as rapid- 
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ly as possible, train them as quickly 
as possible, and then send them over- 
seas to France. Today, a far differ- 
ent objective governs the building of 
the Army. The object now is to build 
up a reserve of trained men for future 
needs. 

Therefore it was quite natural for 
the medical examiners of 1917-18 to 
be more lenient and pass all men who 
seemed physically able for the duty 
required. Examiners today are not 
being rushed and selective service 
instructions to local boards emphasize 
the necessity of weeding out men who 
may become liabilities under the phys- 
ical strain of a year or more of inten- 
sive training. 

Physical requirements were changed 
many times during the period of the 
World War draft. A study of these 
changes shows that examiners today 
would reject thousands of men who 
were considered acceptable in 1917-18. 

Other factors that would tend to 
make difficult a comparison between 
the draftees of 1917-18 and trainees 
of 1940-41 are the advances made in 
surgery, medicine, diagnosis, and labo- 
ratory procedures. The medical exam- 
iner of today has a decided advan- 
tage over the examiner of a quarter of 
a century ago. The result is that an 
unknown number of men rejected to- 
day because of tuberculosis, latent 
syphilis, obscure mental derangement, 
and other disorders would have passed 
in 1917-18. 

Then too, men being rejected today 
are not all necessarily deficient from 
a health standpoint. Certain stand- 
ards of height, weight, vision, hearing, 
chest circumference, and education 
are based on military needs as well 
as strictly health standards. For ex- 
ample, a man fifty-nine inches tall, al- 
though he may be in perfect health, is 
rejected for being too short. A young 
man of twenty-one with a height of 
six feet and weighing 140 pounds is 
rejected for underweight. 

Thus we see that it would be very 
difficult to make an accurate compari- 


son of the health and physical condi- 
tion of the two groups. 

We can, however, make a compari- 
son of the type of defects for which 
men were rejected in 1917-18 and are 
being rejected now in 1940-41. Time 
and lack of information, of course, 
preclude the possibility of making a 
comparison of all the defects for 
which men were rejected. Further- 
more, the writer finds that in order 
to make as fair a comparison as pos- 
sible, he must limit it to defects found 
among rejected men only. 

Available statistics further limit the 
study to a comparison of the ten 
most prevalent defects or impair- 
ments found among 19,000 rejected 
prior to February |, 1941, and 50,000 
rejected during the last war. The age 
range then was twenty-one to thirty 
(although it was later changed) and to- 
day the age range is twenty-one to 
thirty-five (subsequently lowered to 
twenty-eight). This study is also based 
solely on induction center examinations 
—that is, examinations taken by men 
after they reach camp. 

An analysis of the data available re- 
veals the following interesting com- 
parison of defects found among re- 
jected men in 1917-18 and 1940-41. 

The greatest single reason for re- 
jection of our youth today is defec- 
tive and deficient teeth. Over nine- 
teen per cent of those rejected dur- 
ing the present emergency were con- 
sidered unfit because of bad teeth, 
whereas in the last war only seven per 
cent of those rejected had defective 
and deficient teeth. Why rejections 
should be two and one-half times 
greater than formerly is unknown. 

Neither does anyone know why al- 
most ten per cent of our rejections 
today are due to defective hearing 
while in the earlier draft only four per 
cent of those rejected had such de- 
fects. This too is a decided shift in 
the opposite direction. 

Mental and nervous diseases show 
a very slight increase compared with 
that of the World War—with 10.5 
per cent of those rejected today being 
considered unfit because of . mental 
and nervous disorders, whereas in 
1917-18 ten per cent of those rejected 
had this defect. : 

Venereal diseases account for -a 
slight increase in the number of’ re- 
jections today over that of i917-k8— 
with 4.5 per cent being rejected today 
for this cause, while in the ‘earlier 
draft four per cent were. rejected. 
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Venereals in the last war were accepted 
and treated, whereas today they are 
rejected. 

Over six per cent of the rejections 
today are due to hernia, while in 
1917-18 over five per cent of the re- 
jections came as a result of this defect. 

The encouraging part of the com- 
parison comes, however, with the 
revelation that lung diseases account 
for only five per cent of the rejections 
today, while in 1917-18 lung defects 
were responsible for almost eleven per 
cent of the rejections. 

Furthermore, heart diseases account 
for only a little over six per cent of 
the rejections today, whereas in the 
last war almost fourteen per cent of 
the rejections were due to heart im- 
pairments. 

Not only that, but over ten per cent 
of the rejections in the earlier draft 
were caused by musculoskeletal de- 
fects, while at the present time such 
diseases and impairments account for 
less than five per cent of the rejec- 
tions. 

Foot defects cause only a little over 
three per cent of the rejections in the 
present emergency, whereas in 1917- 
18 over six per cent were considered 
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unfit for general military service be- 
cause of foot impairments. 

One of the greatest reasons for 
rejection today, according to fre- 
quency, is defective and faulty vision, 
with over thirteen per cent being re- 
jected for such cause. In the earlier 
draft over fourteen per cent of the re- 
jections were due to eye diseases. Only 
defective and deficient teeth account 
for more rejections than eye diseases. 
A large proportion of those rejected 
had faulty vision. 

Summarizing briefly this report, we 
find on the negative side that rejec- 
tions for defective and deficient teeth 
and defective hearing are two and 
one-half times greater today than in 
1917-18. As pointed out previously 
there might have been a miscalculation 
in the adoption of standards. We 
also find that mental and nervous dis- 
eases, venereal diseases, and hernia 
show a slight increase in the number 
of rejections today over that of the 
last draft. 

On the positive side we find that 
lung diseases and heart diseases are 
fewer than in 1917-18—with more 
than twice as many being rejected for 
that cause then as compared with the 


present group. Musculoskeletal de- 
fects and foot impairments are also 
less than in the earlier draft, with 
twice as many being rejected then. 
Eye diseases show a slight decrease 
in number of rejections as compared 
with the last draft. 

From these early indications of the 
physical status of our youth we ob- 
serve one very significant fact: a 
large proportion of the defects are 
remediable, even preventable. De- 
fective vision, defective and deficient 
teeth, hernia, tuberculosis, venereal 
diseases, defective hearing—all would 
prove to be correctable defects. Many 
of the individual cases classified un- 
der various other diagnosis groups 
would also prove to be remediable. 
This is an important point of view for 
us as health and physical educators 
to consider. 

The importance of correcting these 
defects among our young people can- 
not be underestimated. It is of im- 
portance not only from a_ military 
point of view, but also from that of 
industrial man power and public health 
generally. Then too, the realization 
comes to us that many of these defects 
and impairments could have been 
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prevented by more extended health 
programs during the period of growth 
of these youth. This emphasizes, 
therefore, the need for further de- 
velopment of such programs in the 
future. 

We are deeply concerned about 
the large number of rejections today, 
yet, the fact remains that we have 
made a great deal of health progress 
since the World War. The present 
Army reveals our young men as stur- 
dier and healthier than a quarter of a 
century ago. The soldier of 1941 is 
approximately an inch taller and five 


pounds heavier than his prototype of 
1917-18. These improvements can be 
traced directly back to the fact that 
during the last twenty years we, as a 
nation, have given a great deal of 
thought to health. 

We should be proud of the progress 
made, but at the same time, we should 
be mindful of the tremendous task 
and responsibility of eliminating those 
defects and impairments which are 
remediable and often preventable. 
The solution of this problem presents 
a real challenge to all of us for the 
days that lie ahead. 








Gibson County Education Association 


Sponsors American Education 
Week 


CLAUDE E. BROCK 
Humboldt 


A record-breaking number of visitors, 
2,607 to be exact, "went to school 
again” in Gibson County as the Gib- 
son County Education Association 
again observed American Education 
Week. Despite the efforts of other 
schools, Bradford was the winner of 
the cup for having the greatest per- 
centage of visitors. "Mayor Drinkard" 
of Bradford cooperated with Superin- 
tendent Drinkard to have an "all-out" 
visitation of the Bradford school, with 
555 visitors against an average daily 
attendance of 337 for a percentage of 
164. Springhill finished second with 
129 per cent as Joe Norvell, new 
principal, put over a big program, 
though he was probably prodded along 
by a new bride. (More power to the 
powers behind the thrones, the wives). 
Trenton had the greatest number of 
visitors with 725 turning out for a 
"Back-to-School Night." Superintend- 
ent A. F. Bridges is to be congratulated 
on this splendid showing and program. 
Edison School had 108 per cent of 
visitors to lead the smaller rural 
schools. Mrs. Nellie Marrs is their 
efficient principal. 

Publicity for American Education 
Week was generously given by the 
local papers of Trenton, Milan, Dyer, 
and Humboldt, as well as by the daily 
papers. The theatres of the county 
cooperated by showing the excellent 
film, "Education for a Strong Ameri- 
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ca," narrated by Lowell Thomas. This 
was the theme of the week this year. 
The picture was witnessed by hundreds 
of people in Gibson County, and made 
them more school conscious. News- 
paper publicity reached a new high 
for the observance of the week as The 
Dyer Tri-City Reporter carried a front 
page editorial, which included a photo- 
graph of Principal M. D. Barron. 
(Taken several years ago.) Mr. Turner 
Mingle's editorial was good for the 
cause of education in Dyer and in 
Gibson County. Superintendent C. H. 
Cole and Superintendent Bridges of 
Trenton presented a program before 
the Kiwanis Club of Trenton. 

Reports which came in to Chairman 
C. E. Brock indicated that the follow- 
ing activities were engaged in by the 
schools reporting: 

DYER—1!. Sunday—Pastors directed 
their sermons along the line of educa- 
tion. 2. Monday — Recognition of 
American Education Week in assembly 
and general announcements. 3. Tues- 
day — Armistice Day assembly pro- 
gram. 4. Wednesday — Senior class 
held assembly, presenting a playlet on 
citizenship and education. 5. Thursday 
night—Parents of high school students 
came to school and followed the regu- 
lar routine that their children follow. 
A good crowd, and a good time was 
reported. 6. Posters were displayed in 
elementary rooms. 22! visitors. 


TRENTON — |. Posters from both 
schools were placed downtown and in 
the school buildings. 2. The elementary 
school gave a playlet, "And the Stars 
Heard," sent out by the National Edu- 
cation Association, before the P.-T. A. 
3. Special appropriate assembly pro- 
grams were given on Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday. 4. "Back-to- 
School Night''—special feature—pupils 
did not attend school during Thursday, 
but their parents took their places that 
night, going through the daily schedule 
of their children. A Dr. 1. Q. Program 
with questions based on the school— 
local, state, and national—with prizes 
awarded by merchants was a feature of 
this night. 725 visitors. 

EDISON—|. Poster display. 2. Dis- 
cussion of topics daily. 3. Open house 
for community, with interpretation of 
the school program, and a_ student 
program of a patriotic nature. Forty 
visitors. 

BRADFORD—|1. Visitors every day. 
2. Assembly programs daily. 3. Special 
room decorations. 4. Sunday observ- 
ance. 555 visitors. 

SPRINGHILL—!. Open house Wed- 
nesday, with patrons bringing lunch 
and spreading it, with teachers serving 
drinks. 2. Thursday night, social for 
parents and interested citizens, playing 
dominoes, rook, bridge, checkers, etc. 
3. Assembly based on American Edu- 
cation Week theme. 207 visitors. 

RUTHERFORD — |. Assembly pro- 
gram each morning, with education the 
theme. 2. Open house in home eco- 
nomics department. 3. Meeting of 
parents. 4. Classes open to visitors at 
all times. Eighty-four visitors. 

HUMBOLDT—|. Parade of all pupils 
downtown, led by the Humboldt band, 
showing citizens their responsibility for 
education of its children. 2. Pageant 
showing value of education. 3. Open 
house at high school with a demonstra- 
tion of physical education program as 
our part in “Education for a Strong 
America.’ Films of Sugar Bowl game 
shown. 4. Open house at the ele- 
mentary school, with refreshments being 
served after visitors had visited all 
rooms which were decorated appro- 
priately. 5. Display in windows down- 
town of art work of all schools. 6. 
Assembly on Armistice Day, hearing 
the President's speech. 7. Posters 
everywhere. 8. Visiting throughout the 
week, with parents taking place of 
students on Thursday. 405 visitors. 
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Training School 
Conference 
D. HARLEY FITE 


Teachers of the training schools of 
the state colleges at Johnson City, 
Memphis, Clarksville, and Murfrees- 
boro met in Murfreesboro on Novem- 
ber 21, 22, 1941, and agreed upon a 
number of improvements which should 
be made in Tennessee's program of 
teacher training: 

|. Criteria for the selection of stu- 


soundly financed citizen is an 
asset to the economy of the nation in days 
of stress. This is no time to be slipshod 
or careless in your personal financial affairs. 
Think ahead and plan ahead. You will find 
the greatest measure of security and peace 
of mind by starting now to get in the sound- 


dent teachers: 

a. That all students be required 
to have as many quality credits 
as quantity credits (or an aver- 
age of "'C"' in their work) be- 
fore they would be permitted 
to do directed teaching. 

. That each "F" received will 
subtract one point from the 
number of quality points. 

. A grade of "D" will not count 
as credit toward a major. 

. That all students be required 
to rate eighth grade (in every 
subject on a recognized stand- 
ardized achievement test be- 
fore they would be permitted 
to do directed teaching. (To 
carry out this provision it was 
thought that all schools should 
give freshmen tests and then 
make provision for an oppor- 
tunity to remove the deficien- 
cies through remedial courses 
in the different subjects. These 
courses are to be taken with- 
out credit.) 

. That no person will be per- 
mitted to do student teaching 
until he has passed a satis- 
factory physical examination. 

. That a guidance committee be set 
up in each college to select stu- 
dent teachers on a_ personality 
basis. 
. That the maximum number of pu- 
pils per teacher should be thirty- 
five. 
. That all teacher education col- 
leges adhere to the recommenda- 
tion of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges of six stu- 
dent teachers per supervisor per 
quarter. 

. Prerequisites to student teaching: 

a. That general psychology and 
child psychology be required 
by all schools as prerequisites, 
and that at least one course in 
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general methods or special 
methods be given as a pre- 
requisite or a parallel course to 
student teaching. 

. That at least all senior people 
be required to take an intro- 
ductory course as a_ pre- 
requisite to student teaching. 


. That under no circumstances shall 


a student doing directed teach- 
ing take more than sixteen hours 
of work, and that a further re- 
striction in load be placed upon 
those doing outside work. 


. That four hours credit be given 


for directed teaching of one hour 
per day. 


. There were numerous expressions 


of a feeling of a need for a better 
understanding and more coopera- 
tion between the training school 
teachers and the methods teach- 
ers. The training school teachers 
expressed a desire to take the 
initiative in the matter. 
Recommendations for bringing 
about a closer harmony between 
methods courses in the college 
and practice in the training school: 
a. That the training school fre- 
quently give specific and cor- 


dial invitations to the college 
teachers to visit the classes at 
the training school. 


. That each methods class visit 


the training school at least 
twice each term. (A confer- 
ence of the college teacher 
and critic teacher should be 
held prior to the visit.) 


. That the college professor be 


urged to observe at least twice 
the teaching done by his 
major students. 


. That conferences be held on 


the kinds of methods courses 
that are taught in the college 
and the methods used in the 
training school. 


. That the college teachers be 


asked to attend the student 
teacher conferences. 


. That the training school teach- 


er occasionally lecture to the 
methods classes. 


. An interchange of teaching— 


the training school teacher 
taking the methods class and 
the college teacher taking the 
practice school class. 


. That a bulletin board be kept 


in the administration building 
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for training school teachers to 
post interesting units of work 
being done. This would en- 
able college students and 
teachers to visit groups doing 
work of special interest to 
them. 

9. The group went on record as fa- 
voring a period of internship or 
cadet teaching in an off-campus 
school to follow a period of di- 
rected teaching at the campus 
school. (It was the consensus of 
Opinion that this teaching should 
be under close supervision of the 
college.) 

. The supervisors generally agreed 
that conferences are necessary 
and integral parts of the directed 
teaching program. Group con- 
ferences are needed in which both 
supervisors and student teachers 
should take active parts. The 
supervisor should do the major 
part of the talking at the first few 
conferences to show the group 
the whole pattern of work of the 


room, pupil background, pupil 
differences, etc. Later confer- 
ences should be conducted so 
that the student teachers will 
progressively do more and more 
talking. They should be periods 
in which to share references and 
experiences. © Student teachers 
should be able to see how prob- 
lems of one period grew out of 
an earlier period. Teacher per- 
sonality guidance and instruction 
and aid in pupil personality guid- 
ance are important topics for the 
conference period. 

Individual conferences are es- 
sential. Not only do the individ- 
ual students teachers have differ- 
ent problems, but teacher differ- 
ences necessitate individual con- 
ferences. Teachers must be dealt 
with and trained individually the 
same as are students. 

. The conference adjourned to meet 
at Memphis next year, at a time 
to be selected by the four di- 
rectors of student teaching. 








News and Views from High Schools 


in Middle Tennessee 


BAXTER E. HOBGOOD 
High School Visitor 


Three more Middle Tennessee high 
schools were admitted to the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools during the recent meeting 
at Louisville, Kentucky. Congratula- 
tions are in order for Warren County 
Central High School of McMinnville, 
Hillsboro High School in Davidson 
County, and Dupont High School in 
Old Hickory. 

® 

Wednesday, December 10, 1941, was 
"Visitors Day" at Carthage High 
School in Smith County. Ap- 
proximately fifty-five teachers, prin- 
cipals, and board members from neigh- 
boring counties gathered at this school 
to spend the day in visiting classes and 
considering school problems. An aft- 
ernoon discussion was based on the five 
main divisions of the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards. 
The evening meeting was devoted to 
a study of the "Purposes of Education 
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in American Democracy'’ as defined 
by the American Educational Policies 
Commission. The High School Divi- 
sion of the State Department of Edu- 
cation and the Carthage High School 
Student Council cooperated in spon- 
soring "Visitors Day." Other schools 
are planning to have similar programs 
soon. (Principals and teachers inter- 
ested in attending a "Visitors Day" 
program are asked to write the author 
of this column at the State Teachers 
College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee.) 
& 


That's a splendid bit of patriotism 
the girls and boys practice over at 
Springfield High School. While the 
flag is being raised just before time 
for the opening bell, all pupils in hear- 
ing distance of the bugler stand at at- 
tention with their hands over their 
hearts. The same procedure is fol- 
lowed when the flag is lowered in the 
afternoon. This has been going on at 
the Springfield High School for a 
long time. 


Over at Hartsville High School in 
Trousdale County, they sing and sing 
and sing. Five teachers take the girls 
and boys during free periods and to- 
gether they learn to appreciate good 
music. No "barbershop" harmony 
here. It's the real thing. Regular 
classes but no credits. They just love 
to sing. 

* 

Lawrenceburg High School closed a 
week of celebration during American 
Education Week with a musical drama 
arranged by the music classes of Mrs. 
Springer and Mrs. Richardson. To the 
strains of "I'll Take You Home Again, 
Kathleen" and "God Bless America," 
the parents of the Lawrenceburg pupils 
watched a bit of drama which told a 
story of international cooperation. 

% 

"Knit one, purl two!" "Keep ‘em 
clicking!" "Knit a sweater!" That's the 
song of the Junior Red Cross knitters 


down at Rutherford County's Central — 


High School in Murfreesboro. One 
hundred girls give, at least, an hour 
each day to help keep the British 
children warm. Their next project will 
be one hundred sweaters for Uncle 
Sam's boys in khaki. One girl has al- 
ready completed nine sweaters for the 
British War Relief. Five teachers and 
the most efficient students serve as 
instructors for the beginners. The pro- 
gram started before the United States 
formally entered the war. Miss Sara 
Reeves, faculty sponsor, hopes to have 
two hundred girls taking a part in the 
project before the last of January. 
a 

The pupils in Loretto High School 
believe in putting all their eggs in one 
"Jamboree Day." Pretty-girl con- 
tests, amateur programs, auction sales, 
a football game, and an evening's en- 
tertainment highlighted by the annual 
home-coming dinner mark the day's fes- 
tivities. The past two “Jamboree 
Days’ have netted the school some 
fourteen hundred dollars. This money 
has enabled the girls and boys in this 
school to install two indoor toilets, ren- 
ovate the cafeteria, and purchase hun- 
dreds of books for the library. 

e. 

They used to play a lot of basket- 
ball at Woodbury High School in -Can- 
non County, but now it's basketball and 
folk games. William Barney Bragg, 
the principal of the school, has limited 
the basketball schedule to a game a 
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week. Then once a week patrons 

gather from all parts of the county 

to sing and play in the school gym- 

nasium. Even the preachers take a 

part. It isn't dancing; it's folk games! 
< 

The Tennessee Industrial School will 
move into its new high school building 
after the first-semester examinations 
in January. R. R. Vance, state super- 
visor of high schools, met with the 
members of the Tennessee Industrial 
School faculty on the afternoon of De- 
cember 18 and discussed with them 
an enriched high school program of 
studies. Vance made the following 
recommendations concerning an en- 
richment and expansion of the high 
school program of studies: 

1. Whereas only two units in home eco- 
nomics have previously been offered to girls, 
at least three units should be offered, and 
later on probably four units. 

2. Courses in art should be offered. No 
art has been offered heretofore. 

3. Courses in public school music. (includ- 
ing band, orchestra, glee club, and chorus) 
should be offered. Heretofore, the chief 
emphasis has been placed only upon band. 

4. An enriched commercial curriculum (in- 
cluding courses in bookkeeping, typewriting, 
shorthand, business arithmetic, and office and 
secretarial practice) should be offerd. In 
this connection, eighteen additional type- 
writers should be supplied. There are eight- 
een typewriters now on hand. A typewrit- 
ing class room should be equipped to accom- 
modate from thirty-six to forty students. 

5. There should be an industrial arts cur- 
riculum embracing courses in home mechanics, 
cabinetmaking, mechanical drawing, print- 
ing, auto mechanics, electricity, general metal, 
sheet metal, welding, and machine shop. All 
these courses (save printing) cannot be of- 
fered until the new shop building has been 
completed. 

6. All academic courses such as mathe- 
matics, science, and English should be so re- 
vised as to fit the vocational needs of the 
students to be served. 

7. The course in vocational agriculture 
should be so revised as to be more func- 
tional in nature. That is, each boy taking 
vocational agriculture must receive, in- addi- 
tion to his theoretical training, practical 
training on the farm. 

8. A four-year course in health and physical 
education should be offered in keeping with 
the following regulation passed by the State 
Board of Education on November 7, 1941. 

"An elective two-unit course offered in all 
years of high school. One-half unit, one unit, 
one and one-half units, or the maximum of 
two units may be offered toward high school 
graduation. Before a half unit in health and 
physical education can be earned in any one 
year, the course must be taught by a properly 
certificated teacher, and a detailed program 
of study must be presented to the State Com- 
missioner of Education for approval. This 
same statement holds with reference to each 
additional half unit after the first. The 
minimum time allotment for any _half-unit 
course in health and physical education is 
five sixty-minute periods a week for thirty-six 
weeks. 

"Any credit earned by boys in R. O. T. C. 
shall be subtracted from the maximum of two 
units in health and physical education per- 
mitted under this regulation." 
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Our Unique 


ROBERT TOWNSEND and 
MRS. LOUISE BINKLEY 





Our problem was to provide stor- 
age space for the surplus commodities 
which we receive from the welfare of- 
fice and for the 1,000 quarts of fruits 
and vegetables which our W. P. A. 
worker and our patrons had canned 
during the summer from our school 
garden. We conceived the idea of 
building the needed cellar beneath a 
huge rock that jutted from a hillside 
near the school building. After dis- 
cussion, the pupils, teachers, and 
patrons undertook the project. 

A little blasting provided a solid 


Fruit House 


rock floor under the six-foot ceiling. 
The blasted rock was used to build a 
masonry front. An experienced mason 
and patron of Puncheon School gave 
free instruction to the boys in how to 
mix mortar and how to point the walls. 
The boys then built rock steps leading 
to the doorway and a rock retaining 
wall just below the cellar. The girls 
shared the work by labeling the cans 
of fruits and vegetables and arranging 
them on the shelves. 

The resulting storage cellar, 
30’x7’x6’, is the pride of the Puncheon 
School and community. Recently, 
Giles County schools came to observe 
seventy-eight elementary teachers of 
the cellar and school work. 


Robert Townsend and the unique fruit house. 





WELL, IT FILLS SPACE ANYWAY 
How much does Toledo, O.? 
How much does Harrisburg, Pa.? 
How many eggs did New Orleans, La.? 
Whose grass did Springfield, Mo.? 
What made Chicago, Ill.? 
You can call Minneapolis, Minn. 
So why not call Annapolis, Ann? 
If you can't figure these out 
Perhaps Topeka, Kan. 
—The Rotograph, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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Defense Plans Increasing 
Government Appointments 


Teachers, you have a big advantage, because of 
your training and education. U. S. Government 
Positions pay $1260 to $2100 a year to start, with 
short hours and pleasant work. Write imme- 
diately to Franklin Institute, Dept. G210, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., for free thirty-two-page book with 
list of positions for teachers. You will get full 
particulars telling what to do to qualify for 
appointment. 
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State Teachers’ 
Examination 


State examination for elementary 
and high school teachers will be held 
on January 16 and 17. Following are 
the cities in which the examination will 
be held: 

West Tennessee: Memphis and Jack- 
son. 

Middle Tennessee: Cookeville and 
Nashville. 

East Tennessee: Chattanooga, Knox- 

ville, and Jonesboro. 


* 
WHAT A PARTY 

A teacher was correcting a boy who had 
said: "| ain't going there.” 

"That's no way to talk. Listen: | am not 
going there; you are not going there; he is 
not going there; we are not going there; 
they are not going there. Do you get the 
idea?" 

“Yes, ma'am. They ain't nobody going."— 
Old Line. 
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WHAT WILL MY INCOME TAX BE? 


R. L. MORTON 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 





The Revenue Act of 1941, under 
which returns will be made in March, 
1942, contains two very important 
changes which will be of interest and 
concern to teachers. Both of these 
changes operate so as to increase 
sharply an individual's tax. For ex- 
ample, a single person having a total 
income of $1,800 with deductions 
amounting to $200 paid a tax of $28.16 
in 1941, but will pay a tax of $78.60 
in 1942. A married person with two 
children and having a total income of 
$3,500 with deductions amounting to 
$300 paid a tax of $3.52 in 1941, but 
will pay a tax of $77.20 in 1942. 

The first change has to do with the 
personal exemption. Last year, a 
single person was allowed an exemption 
of $800 and a married person, $2,000. 
This year, the single person is allowed 
an exemption of $750 and the mar- 
ried person, $1,500. Each dependent 
still carries an exemption of $400.00. 

The second and more serious change 
is the change in the plan of levying the 
surtax. Last year, surtax net incomes 
were not taxable unless they exceeded 
$4,000 in amount. This year no surtax 
net income is exempt from taxation. 
Furthermore, the rates at which sur- 
taxes are levied have increased sharply. 
Last year, the rate on the first $2,000 
of taxable income was four per cent; 
on the second $2,000, five per cent; 
and on the third $2,000, six per cent. 
This year, the corresponding rates are 
six per cent, nine per cent, and thirteen 
per cent. Last year, a person having 
a surtax net income of $4,000 paid no 
surtax. This year, such a person will 
pay a surtax of $300. 

Some persons who have never paid 
an income tax and who will not be 
required to pay a normal income tax in 
1942 will be required to pay a surtax 
in 1942. For example, a married per- 
son with a total income of $1,800 and 
deductions amounting to $200 will be 
required to pay a surtax of $6.00 in 
1942 although he paid no tax in 194! 
and will not be required to pay a 
normal tax in 1942. 

The accompanying table has been 
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prepared to help teachers estimate 
their 1942 income taxes. It should be 
noted that all taxes shown in the table 
are based upon net incomes rather 
than upon total incomes. Net income 
is the excess of total earned income 
over professional expenses and deduc- 
tions. Deductions include such items 
as interest, taxes, losses, bad debts, 
and charitable contributions. 

For example, a teacher has a salary 
(which is his total income) of $1,750. 
His deductions amount to $50. His 
net income then is $1,700. The table 
shows that his tax is $88.20 if single, 
$13.20 if married and without depend- 
ents, and zero if married and with one 
or more dependents. 

Linear interpolation may be used to 
find the approximate tax on net in- 
comes not shown in the table provided 
that they are more than $800 and less 
than $10,000. For example, to find 


the tax for a single person having a net 
income of $2,185, proceed as follows, 
Note that the difference between the 
tax on $2,100 and the tax on $2,200 is 
$9.60. Note that $2,185 is eighty-five 
per cent of the way from $2,100 to 
$2,200. Find eighty-five per cent of 
$960. It is $8.16. Add $8.16 to 
$126.60, the tax on $2,100. The tax 
on $2,185, then, is $134.76. This 
method will yield exactly correct re- 
sults for most net incomes not shown in 
the table if they are more than $800 
and less than $10,000. The results will 
be only approximately correct for some 
incomes, however, on account of the 
effect of changes in the surtax rates. 

Persons whose incomes are not de- 
rived entirely from salaries and wages 
and whose net incomes are more than 
$3,000 should note that their earned 
income credits may be ten per cent 
of earned net incomes instead of ten 
per cent of net incomes. This condi- 
tion may increase the amount of the 
normal tax but not the amount of the 


surtax. 


TAXES ON 1941 NET INCOMES FOR SINGLE PERSONS AND FOR MARRIED PERSONS 








Net 


WITH NONE, ONE, TWO, THREE, AND FOUR DEPENDENTS 


d Ma vried and N umber of Dependents 
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223.80 
236.40 
249.00 
261.60 
274.20 








286.80 
299.40 
312.00 
324.60 
337.20 





349.80 
362.40 
375.00 
521.00 
687.00 


258.40 
271.00 
397.00 
551.00 





873.00 
1,079.00 
1,305.00 


1,030.50 
1,246.50 
1,492.50 


9,000 
10.000 


789.00 
995.00 
1,205.00 


717.00 
911.00 
1,117.00 
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Nature Teaching in the Rural School 


CHARLES D. LEWIS 








State Teachers College 











Much emphasis is placed upon the 
use of the out-of-school experiences of 
children in elementary school teaching, 
but one of the richest fields of rural 
child experience and interest is almost 
wholly neglected. This is the wealth 
of fascinating material that may be 
drawn from the nature world with 
which children of the farm are in almost 
constant touch. Pestalozzi, living in the 
rich nature environment of the Swiss 
mountains, started the movement to- 
ward the use of environmental mate- 
rials in teaching, by the use of the 
wonderful out of doors with which his 
pupils were surrounded. Herbart, the 
German psychologist of the city, half 
a century later, accepted the sound- 
ness of his predecessor's principles, but 
drew his experiences from the social, 
rather than the natural, world. He was 
wise in so doing, but he would have 
used the materials of the Swiss reform- 
er had he lived in the Alps or in a 
tural community of the United States. 

The nature environment of the rural 
child is of educational importance for 
three reasons: It provides the most 
abundant, the most interesting, and 
the most available type of child ex- 
periences; it is a sound and natural 
basis for his probable future occupa- 
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tion; and it turns his attention toward 
the God-made rather than the man- 
made features of the world in which 
he lives. 

Nature teaching does not demand 
the addition of a "new subject’’ to the 
elementary curriculum. Rather, it be- 
comes an integral part of the child's 
language work, finds an important 
place in his geography and history 
study, and holds a very vital relation- 
ship to his health learning and habits. 
It fits into a wide variety of "activi- 
ties'' and constitutes the center for, 
or an important feature of, many units 
of study. 

One serious difficulty experienced 
by the average teacher in the teach- 
ing of nature is her own lack of knowl- 
edge of the subject. Most of the 
science work which teachers have had, 
either in high school or college, is too 
formal, too remote from local situa- 
tions to aid them materially in nature 
and science teaching in the elementary 
school. An advantage grows out of 
this situation because it demands that 
teacher and pupils study together. 
Nature teaching should involve a min- 
imum of telling and a maximum of 
learning by direct observation. It 
should draw heavily upon the out-of- 
school experiences of children, and 
should supplement and clarify them by 
directed observation, reading, and ex- 
planation. 

The materials for nature work are so 
abundant, and make such constant ap- 
peals to the interests of children, that 
there is danger of the work losing 
order and definiteness by shifts from 
topic to topic with the multitude of 
interest leads which child experiences 
provide. For this reason it is impor- 
tant that the teacher have in mind the 
general scope of the work that should 
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be done during the elementary school 
years. Though it is not necessary, and 
often not wise, that the children be 
conscious of the plans or outlines of 
the teacher, she should keep them in 
mind in order to prevent drifting. 
Nature work should begin with the 
first grade and continue through the 
entire elementary school period. There 
are two grand divisions of the sub- 
ject: the physical world that appeals 
to the senses of the children; and the 
biological world, of which they are a 
part. There need be no definite course 
of study planned but each teacher 
should keep notes on the work that is 
done each year and pass them on to 
the teacher of the grade above. She 
should also, in case she changes posi- 
tions, leave quite full notes as to what 
has been covered during the year for 
the teacher who will succeed her. 
Biological nature includes the study 
of plant life and animal life. Only the 
first will be discussed in this article. 
Interests and appreciations should 
be an important outcome of the work, 
but in order that these may be intelli- 
gently developed, much knowledge 
should be acquired. During the first 
six years of school life certain general 
topics dealing with plant life should 
be studied; the work being organized 
to include the topics included in the 
following brief outline. 
OUTLINE FOR PLANT STUDY IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Flowering Plants: 
Stems: 
The use of stems to the plant and 
to man. 
The structure of typical "outside 
growers" and "inside growers.’ 
Short stems, such as dandelion, 
onion, etc. 
Climbing stems, such as grape, 
bean, pea, Virginia creeper. 
Underground stems, as potato, or 
Johnson grass. 
Roots: 
Kinds, modified forms of roots— 
top roots, lateral roots, fibrous 
roots, root hairs—use of each. 
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Leaves: 
Formation, structure, use as "food 
factories." 
Flowers: 
Parts, function, value to man, re- 
lation to insects. 
Seeds: 

Formation, parts, germination, de- 
velopment of plant, distribu- 
tion. These points for both 
mono- and _ dicotyledonous 
plants. 

Nonflowering Plants: 
Much less attention should be 
given to these, but children of the 
elementary grades should learn 
the characteristics of ferns, mosses, 
and fresh-water algae. The last 
named may be kept in jars to form 

a "balanced aquarium,” for keep- 

ing fish and other forms of water 

animals. 
Dependent Plants: 
These are both flowering and non- 
flowering. Children are quite 
generally familiar with the mistle- 
toe, while many will know the 
dodder, the yellow vine which 
twines over other plants and sucks 
its food from them. Toadstools, 


puffballs, molds, rusts, and smuts 
are examples of the nonflowering 


dependent plants. 

Something in regard to each of 
these topics should be taught during 
each school year. For example, first 
grade children should gather bright- 
colored autumn leaves and note their 
veins, lobes, and notches, as they 
trace and color them. The second 
grade should care for growing window 
plants, and in doing this note the turn- 
ing of the leaves toward the light 
and how they wilt when not watered 
and revive on being supplied with it. 
Third grade children may collect the 
leaves of common trees, mount them 
on sheets of cardboard, and learn to 
recognize the trees by them. Fourth 
and fifth grades will enjoy studying the 
work done by the leaf in giving off 
water into the air, and in that way 
supplying the plant with food taken 
from the soil. The sixth grade chil- 
dren will be advanced enough to un- 
derstand and appreciate the wonder- 
ful work done by the leaf as a factory 
for making starch and sugar from wa- 
ter and carbon-dioxide gas. 

Each of the topics can be distributed 
through the grades in a manner similar 
to that suggested for the study of 
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leaves, advancing from year to year 
from the most simple to the more 
complex features. 

The fundamental principle should be 
kept constantly in mind: Proceed from 
the simple and familiar which appeals 
to the child's senses and his interest in 
the out-of-school life, and advance to 
the more complex and less familiar. 
Along with this utilization of familiar 
experiences should go a well-planned 
series of simple experiments. These 
can be carried on in the ordinary 
schoolroom with materials which the 
children can bring from home. The 
following experiments will prove inter- 
esting and may be easily carried out: 

|. Seed Germination and Develop- 

ment 

a. Germinate seeds, e.g., wheat, 
radish, corn, beans, on sheets 
of wet blotting paper in a pie 
pan, covered with a piece of 
window glass. Observe root 
and shoot, direction each 
takes, leaf development, root 
hairs, etc. 

. Germinate corn in glass filled 
with soil, with grains pushed 
down next to the glass; some 
of the grains should be placed 
with tips down, others with tips 
up, still others with tips at 
right angles to these, in order 
to observe direction of growth. 
Plant corn and beans in pot 
or ‘can of soil. Observe 
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“I’m taking my little brother to school 
today. He wants to try out his 
new pea shooter.” 


method of each in emerging 
from the soil. Beans will grow 
in the window until they pro- 
duce flowers and pods if well 
cared for. 

2. Leaves 

a. Place leaves in bottle of water, 
using cotton as stopper to pre- 
vent evaporation. Note the 
amount of water given off by 
the leaves per day. 

. Change the position of the 
beans growing in pot and note 
the time and amount of turn- 
ing toward the light. 

. Grow peas and note method 
of climbing. Compare this 
with the methods by which 
other plants climb. 

3. Flowers—Bring many different 
kinds of flowers to the room 
for observation. Note the dif- 
ferent number, form and ar- 
rangement of petals, stamens, 
and pistils. In this connection 
study use of each part of the 
flower. 

The experiments suggested above 
are only a very few that the enter- 
prising teacher will find it interesting 
for the children to make and observe. 
She should have a good text or two 
dealing with the subjects involved, so 
that she may give such aid as is need- 
ed for a clear understanding of the 
features studied. 

The teacher who seriously attempts 
to carry on systematic plant study with 
her children will find it fascinating to 
herself as she becomes familiar with 
it, and not infrequently will she dis- 
cover that some of her "worst'’ pupils 
will become leaders in this type of 
learning. Often, too, she will find it 
wise to transfer the leadership from 
herself to some child of the out of 
doors who really knows more than she 
does about the plant life which sur- 
rounds the school. 


HARUM-SCARUM 
A Sultan at odds with his harem 
Thought of a way he could scare ‘em; 
He caught a live mouse 
Which he freed in the house, 
Thus starting the first harum-scarum. 
—Urchin. 
° 


Willie had been giving his teacher a good 
deal of trouble that morning. At the close 
of the first study period she said: 

“Now we will take up the subject of natural 
history; and you may name in rotation some 
of the lower animals, starting with Willie."— 
Michigan Education Journal. 
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Publishing Company 
pages. Organized in three 
Against Dictators,” "America 
Awaker and “The of Civilians, 
this book describes Europe and 
Asia since 1930 and their influence on Ameri- 
can domestic and foreign policy. Emphasis is 
placed on the national defense program and 
its meaning to American citizens. The fifth- 
column techniques of Communist, Fascist 
and Nazi agents are revealed; the role of 
industry, labor, and agriculture in the de- 
fense program is discussed; the meaning of 
national defense to community life is treated. 
Americans on Guard is planned to enrich the 
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social studies program of the junior high’ 


school. 


OTIS CLASSIFICATION TEST: REVISED. By 
Arthur S. Otis. Forms R, S, T, price per 
package, net, $1.35; specimen set, postpaid, 
$0.30. World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York. Forms R, S, and T con- 
stitute a complete revision of the widely used 
Otis Classification Test. The test is composed 
of two parts: Part |, a measure of mental 
ability (the Beta Test of the Otis Quick- 
Scoring Mental Ability Tests), and Part Il, a 
measure of achievement (115 questions cover- 
ing reading, spelling, language, arithmetic 
problems and fundamentals, social studies, 
health, and general information). Because it 
combines the measurement of both ability and 
achievement and because scores on the two 
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tion of the sub- 


hope that 
of the 


panel 
nontechnical descrir 
mmunity planning in the 
understanding 


nity develop- 


sents th 
ject of 
it wil 
possit for Southern commu 
ment in the schools and among the citizens of 
the Tennessee Valley and the Southeast 


timulate an 


New Books Received 


HOW LIBRARIES MAY SERVE. Education 
and National Defense Series, Pamphlet No. 
17. U. S. Office of Education. 20 pages. 
Price, $0.15. 

HEMISPHERE SOLIDARITY. Education and 
National Defense Series, Pamphlet No. 13. 
U. S. Office of Education. 23 pages. Price, 
$0.15. 


THE CHILDREN’S PARTY BOOK. By 
Breen. A. S. Barnes and Company. 
pages. Price, $2.50. 


ELEMENTARY THEORY OF MUSIC. By 
Fredrik Holmberg, Charles F. Giard, and 
Charles B. Macklin. Harlow Publishing Com 
pany. 308 pages. 

MODERN COMPOSERS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. By Gladys Burch. A. S. Barnes and 
Company. 207 pages. Price, $2.00. 
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